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EVENTS OF 


IFFERENT interpretations have been placed on 
D Mr. Asquith’s letter upon the Russian Treaty. 
He unreservedly associates himself with his 
colleagues’ ‘‘ condemnation of the proposal that Parlia- 
menti should afford the countenance even of an anticipa- 
tory and contingent sanction to the guarantee by the 
taxpayers of Great Britain of a loan of undefined 
amount upon unspecified conditions to thc Soviet 
Government.’’ Does this imply, it has been asked, that 
he might be willing to consider the loan favourably if 
the amount were defined and the conditions specified ? 
It implies neither that, nor the contrary. No one knows 
better than Mr. Asquith how to avoid saying a single 
word more than he means to say ; and we have no doubt 
that Mr. Asquith deliberately intended to confine his 
pronouncement to the minimum which he considered 
essential to prevent the danger of confusion growing in 
the Liberal Party. Nor have we any doubt as to why 
he thus limited his pronouncement. Liberal members 
are accustomed to decide their course of action in con- 
sultation with one another ; and, if such consultation is 
té be a reality, their leaders must not commit them too 
specifically in advance. That, we imagine, is the sole 
explanation of the reserve which Mr. Asquith has 
hitherto maintained on the Russian Treaty, and of the 
limited degree in which he has now abandoned it. 


* * * 


There is, however, little doubt that Liberals will 
decide to reject the guaranteed loan, even if the Govern- 
ment declare expressly, what is now fairly clearly under- 
stood, that it will amount to something like £30 millions 
and that two-thirds of it will be spent in this country. 
There is equally little doubt, in our judgment, that this 

must entail the rejection of the Treaty. Our only 
quarrel with those Liberal journalists who plead for a 
careful examination of alternative courses is that they. 
never proceed to attempt such an examination, but 
merely go on repeating their appeal. It is doubtful 
whether it is constitutionally possible for Parliament to 


THE WEEK 


amend treaties at all; and it seems to us to come very 
near trifling with the subject to ratify the Treaty while 
removing the guaranteed loan clause, which, as the 
‘“‘ New Leader”’ rightly declares, is ‘‘ the keystone of 
the arch.’’ Some advocate this course as a means of 
letting the Government down lightly ; but Mr. Ponsonby 
has made it plain that it would not be accepted in this 
spirit, but, on the contrary, would be represented as “‘ a 
mere subterfuge on the part of those who have a 
cowardly fear of taking the responsibility of direct 
opposition.”’ 
* * * 

We can well believe that most Ministers would be 
very glad to escape, if they could, from the situation 
which they have created; but it is evident that the 
Labour Party, under the illusion that the Russian Treaty 
is an electoral ‘‘ winner,’’ is in no mood to allow them 
to climb down. Ingenious suggestions have been put 
forward this week that the Government will in effect 
decide to shelve the Treaty, under the cover of an 
attempt to fill in the details that have been left blank, 
by renewed negotiations with the Soviet delegates. But, 
even if this course were adopted, it is a serious question 
whether Parliament ought to allow the Government to 
continue negotiations on a basis which is repugnant to 
Parliament. Mr. Garvin, in last Sunday’s “ Observer,”’ 
could see only the meanest of motives in the Liberal 
leaders’ opposition to the Treaty. Does it not occur to 
Mr. Garvin that the principle of the guaranteed loan, 
which the Prime Minister was repudiating emphatically 
as late as the middle of June, is something to which many 
Liberals may object on grounds of honest conviction ; 
and, if they do so object, what would Mr. Garvin have 
them do? To praise the Labour Government at the 
expense of its Liberal critics has become, we know, the 
easiest road to a cheap reputation for magnanimity ; but 
when this is made the cover for venting an old spleen 
against Liberal leaders, and denying them even elemen- 
tary fairness, we confess we find the magnanimity a little 
spurious, 
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It is not surprising that the Chamber of Shipping 
have protested against the recognition in the Russian 
Commercial Treaty of the Russian claim to treat voyages 
between the Baltic and the Black Sea or North Pacific 
as ‘‘ coasting ”’ voyages from which foreign flags may be 
excluded. It is true that this definition was applied by 
the Tsarist Government, and that a similar extension of 
the term coasting traffic has been made by other Powers. 
The principle, however, is one against which Great 
Britain has always protested, and at the present time 
strenuous efforts are being made to obtain international 
agreement on the subject. It seems strange that, with 
good bargaining cards in their hands, the Government 
should have felt obliged to concede this point. The result 
is likely to be to intensify the agitation for reservation of 
the inter-Imperial trade, or at least for the exclusion 
from such trade of ships belonging to Powers who do not 
grant reciprocal freedom to British vessels. Article 
11, relating to the prohibition of flag discrimination 
as regards ports and railways, is more  satis- 
factory, but seems, on the face of it, to be vitiated by the 
final clause permitting ‘‘ contracts with any persons or 
companies for the purpose of establishing through rates.’’ 
In view of the recent efforts made at Geneva to clear away 
this source of friction and handicap to trade, it might 
have been expected that the Government would have 
insisted on an absolutely clear prohibition of discrimina- 


tion. 
. * s 


The German Government has decided ‘‘ to 
endeavour to assure the speedy entry of Germany into 
the League.’ It is not clear what this decision means; 
but it is unfortunately clear that it does not mean an 
immediate application for membership, and apparently, 
instead of addressing any inquiries it desires to make to 
Geneva, the German Government contemplates the false 
and inappropriate step of addressing them to the Govern- 
ments represented on the Council. This would be a stupid 
blunder, and any attempt to haggle over terms of 
admission would be hardly less stupid. It was reasonable 
for the Germans to wait until they were assured of a 
permanent seat on the Council; but that is now assured 
them, and with it an atmosphere which would enable 
them to participate in the League’s work without any 
prejudice to their susceptibilities. Such opportunities 
do not readily occur; and the Germans would be well 
advised not to throw this one away rashly. 

* * * 

Meanwhile good progress has been made at Geneva 
with the new security treaty. In this matter, as in so 
many others, the new accord between France and Britain 
in wanting to get something substantial done is making 
all the difference to the outlook. In an article on 
another page of this issue Professor Webster gives some 
account of the draft which is now under discussion. It 
starts by recognizing that the undertakings not to resort 
to war must be strengthened as a condition precedent 
to any attempt to place warlike sanctions behind the 
Covenant. It proposes to add the following clause to 
Article 12 of the Covenant :— 

“Members of the League of Nations agree in no 
case to have recourse to war against another member of 
the League, excepting in the case of resistance to acts 


of aggression or when acting with the consent of the 
Council or the Assembly of the League.” 


At present the Covenant leaves States free to resort to 
war if the Council fails to reach a unanimous decision 
on the matter in dispute. This having been agreed to, 
an attempt is now being made to define aggression and 
(still more important) to place the responsibility of 
denouncing the aggressor upon the Council of the League 
instead of upon the State attacked, The steps to be 





taken to resist aggression are also being worked out, 
and, although the plan is not to be put into action until 
after a disarmament conference has been held, there is 
an air of reality about its provisions which has alarmed 
those who wish to keep the League impotent. 

+ * . 

We regret that Lord Grey should have given coun- 
tenance last week to the theory that Britain has given 
pledges to Ulster, no less binding than, though inconsis- 
tent with, our obligation to the Free State to appoint the 
Boundary Commission. Two things are alleged to con- 
stitute this pledge to Ulster: (1) the Government of 
Ireland Act, 1920, defining the territory of Northern 
Ireland ; (2) the personal assurances of British Ministers 
to Sir James Craig, when the negotiations which led to 
the Irish Treaty were taking place. Neither separately 
nor together can these things be regarded, in our judg- 
ment, as constituting an obligation fit to be weighed in 
the balance against the undertakings of a treaty. The 
Government of Ireland Act was not a treaty, and bore 
none of the marks of a treaty. It was an Act of Parlia- 
ment, alterable, like other Acts, by Parliament at will. 
The assurances to Sir James Craig are a matter which 
concern more the honour of the Ministers who gave them 
than the honour of Britain. They were not formal under- 
takings, in return for which Ulster gave a quid pro quo. 
They formed no part of any bargain. They were merely 
personal assurances designed to ease Sir James Craig’s 
mind as to the course of the negotiations. Nor were they 
very definite; and it may well be that those who gave 
them meant them to relate more to the status and powers 
of Northern Ireland than to its territorial integrity. We 
do not say that they fail to give Ulster just cause to feel 
aggrieved; but we cannot honourably regard Ulster’s 
just grievance as absolving us from our undertakings to 
the Free State, cast into the structure of a Treaty, and 
formally ratified by Parliament. 

* * * 

In two important cases this week the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts has decided that men 
unemployed in consequence of a trade dispute are 
entitled to benefit. The first case was that of the Bristol 
miners, and the second that of certain steel-workers in 
the Sheffield district. The decisions arose out of the 
new Act, which provides that men unemployed owing to 
a dispute are entitled to benefit if the employers con- 
cerned have broken an agreement. In the miners’ case 
the Bristol employers refused to pay the wages deter- 
mined in accordance with the National Agreement 
recently negotiated. From the public point of view the 
new principle introduced by the Act of 1924 is clearly 
of great importance. Leaving out cases in which 
employers refuse to pay wages which they can well 
afford, and to which they have been committed in joint 
negotiations, it means that the community has assumed 
the responsibility of maintaining as unemployed the 
workers of those firms which cannot afford a scale of 
wages nationally agreed upon. In the case of coal- 
mining, this responsibility may prove a very onerous one, 
for many individual mines, and even whole areas, are 
notoriously losing money to-day, and are unlikely ever 
to be able to afford the wages scale of the National 
Agreement. We do not say that the principle is, in 
itself, a wrong one; for it is clearly unsatisfactory that 
uneconomic coal-mines should be maintained’ in opera- 
tion by the indirect subsidy of low wages. But we can 
hardly afford to adopt it unless we also tackle another 
problem which we have previously neglected—that of 
providing somehow for the mobility of labour, which 
is being rapidly diminished by the whole trend of our 
policy of unemployment relief. It is clearly intolerable 
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that each fresh coal-mine opened up should recruit a 
fresh labour-supply, while the trained labour of the old 
mines that become uneconomic is maintained in per- 


petuity as unemployed, under this new decision. 
* * a” 


As we go to press the Clydebank Rent Tribunal has 
not yet begun to work, although the fortnight’s truce 
from evictions, which was arranged on the understand- 
ing that it would speedily do so, will expire early next 
week. It is to be hoped that before that time a neutral 
chairman will have been appointed and that the 
Tribunal will have begun to inspire confidence in its 
capacity to deal fully and effectively with the difficult 
problem which confronts it. The situation is now so 
complicated and embittered that only a negotiated peace 
can ease it satisfactorily. The refusal to pay rents and 
the accumulation of large arrears hhave arisen from a 
variety of causes. Unemployment and in consequence 
real poverty are rife. On the other hand, a definite 
anti-rent campaign has been waged by local extremists 
ever since the days of the Kerr v. Bryde case, and 
there can be little doubt that many of the defaulting 
tenants could, if they would, pay the legal rent and a 
proportion at least of their arrears. Bad trade, bad 
politics, and bad law have all combined to produce a 
chaotic position; and behind them lie the miserable 
slum conditions of the Clydeside. On this point the 
‘annual report of the Medical Officer of Health for 
Glasgow gives eloquent figures. Nearly 40,000 houses 
are occupied by more than three people to each room ; 
in 14,131 cases from four to six persons, and in 1,643 
cases from seven to nine persons, are living in one room ; 
and in over 19,000 two-roomed dwellings from seven to 
nine people are living. We do not. need to search 
further for an explanation of the peculiar bitterness of 
Clydeside politics. 

* * * 

The ex-Service ‘‘ Temporaries ’’ in the Civil Service 
will have strong public sympathy in their controversy 
with the Treasury. The proportion who can be perman- 
ently absorbed into the service must, obviously, depend 
on the number of positions available, and some method 
of selection is, no doubt, necessary. The qualifying 
examination, however, is neither a fair nor an efficient 
method. The examination test is the only practical safe- 
guard against nepotism in the admission of juvenile 
entrants; but everyone knows that it is far from infal- 
lible as a criterion of efficiency. It becomes absurd when 
it is applied to men who have long lost the examination 
habit, but have proved their efficiency in the actual dis- 
charge of their duties. It is difficult to believe that heads 
of departments would shrink from the responsibility of 
certifying as to the competence of the ex-Service men 
employed under them; that, at any rate, is the only 
test that can fairly be applied. On the other hand, the 
restriction of the posts open to ex-Service ‘‘ Tempor- 
aries ’’ to 50 per cent. of those available seems to us 
reasonable, as it is vital to provide for a flow of new 


recruits into the Civil Service. 
* * * 


The first Scottish Liberal Summer School was a pro- 
nounced success. Taking place as it did at an awkward 
juncture in the second holiday month, the steady attend- 
ance of round about two hundred students did great 
credit to the organizers. The wide press accorded to the 
school’s activities reflected the interest and enthusiasm 
displayed in the innovation, which, while being an off- 
shoot of the original Summer School movement, dis- 
played a distinct individuality of its own. The average 
age of the students was certainly higher than at Oxford, 
and many of those who maintained a high standard of 
questioning were town and county councillors, profes- 


sional and business men from all parts of Scotland. 
While some of the lecturers and topics were the same as 
at the sister school in August, a notable innovation was 
the exposition by Mr. John Murray, who has consider- 
able knowledge of Labour conditions on the Continent, 
of Whitleyism and its importance as a constructive alter- 
native to Socialism. The question of Land Values was 
ably dealt with by Mr. Wilson Raffan, and his recep- 
tion showed that urban conditions in Scotland keep this 
topic still well to the fore in the minds of Scottish 
Liberals. Mr. McNair and Mr. Simon were well 
heckled, and it was perhaps a pity that so little time 
was available for discussion on their papers; and Mrs. 
Wintringham was triumphantly made aware of the 
better position of women under the law in Scotland. 
Sir George Paish introduced a note of rhetoric into the 
academic atmosphere which perhaps relieved the tension, 
and gave an extra stimulus for the last lap in a some- 
what exhausting race. Scotland has always had a good 
name for producing chairmen, and the Summer School 
did not detract from the national reputation in this 
sphere. We need have no fear that the movement 
which has had such a successful start in the North will 
not fulfil the hopes of the inaugurators. 
* * a 

Zaghlul Pasha has now arrived in London for the 
purpose of his conversations with Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. These conversations are to be of the most 
informal character, and will commit neither party ; their 
sole object is to pave the way, if possible, for more formal 
negotiations. This very informality should enable the 
two Premiers to discuss the thorny questions relating to 
the administration of the Sudan and the protection of 
British interests in Egypt with a maximum of frankness 
and a minimum of maneuvring for position.. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to be optimistic as to the immediate 
results. Zaghlul Pasha’s recent declarations have 
aroused extravagant hopes in Egypt, and even should he 
now be prepared to content himself with those safeguards 
for genuine Egyptian interests which can readily be 
granted, it remains to be seen whether his influence and 
authority would suffice to carry his countrymen with him. 
On this side there is a genuine desire to say nothing that 
may imperil the chances, however slender, of eradicating 
the bitterness from Anglo-Egyptian relations; but the 
last word will remain with the Egyptians themselves. 

* * * 

The situation in China cannot be gauged by the 
standards of ordinary warfare. Combinations dissolve 
and re-form, leaders and troops change their allegiance in 
so bewildering a fashion that no victory can be regarded 
as decisive. At present, the Chihli party, led by the 
redoubtable Wu Pei-fu, appear to have established a 
distinct ascendancy over their southern enemies ; whether 
they can maintain it depends chiefly on whether they can 
pay their troops. Meanwhile they have to face the chal- 
lenge of Chang Tso-lin, and so long as the Manchurian 
menace remains, the south is not likely to become really 
quiet. There are some indications that the threat of an 
invasion from the North may rally to the side of Wu 
Pei-fu and Pekin some provincial Governors who have 
hitherto stood neutral. It would be very rash, however, 
to assume that, even in the event of success over Chang 
Tso-lin, the Chihli leaders will be able to establish a stable 
Central Government with really effective control over 
the provinces. The moral basis of authority has been 
shattered, the mass of the people care nothing for the 
Republic, and the Chihli leaders have shown no signs of 
constructive statesmanship. The one hopeful sign is the 
apparent anxiety of all parties to avoid giving any excuse 
for foreign intervention, 
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LORD READING'S OPPORTUNITY. 


S Parliament reassembles, it becomes urgently 
A necessary to call attention to the condition of 


affairs in India. There can be no dispute as to 
the main fact. India is to-day more widely and deeply 
disturbed, disaffected, and resentful, far more difficult to 
govern than it has been within living memory. All who 
have followed the news during the past few months must 
be vaguely aware of this. Those who have sources of 
information other than the newspapers know only too 
well that since the beginning of the present year the out- 
look has grown steadily darker, and the task of the 
Government more complicated and perilous. Our judg- 
ment is that the authorities at Simla can scarcely hope to 
work through their present difficulties without being 
called upon to deal with a crisis of the gravest kind. 

The problem as it stands may perhaps be best. stated 
under three heads. First, there is the question of public 
order, which is bound up with the permanent Hindu- 
Moslem conflict, and with such intricate communal 
antagonisms as those which at the moment are raging in 
the Punjab. Never in the modern period have the rela- 
tions of Hindus and Mahomedans been so distressing as 
they are to-day. It is barely four years since Mr. 
Gandhi, in the pursuit of his ideal of a united India, 
proclaimed an entente between the two great communi- 
ties. That entente, foolishly based upon the cause of the 
Turkish Khalif, was torn by the insurgent Moplahs, 
and since the second treaty with Turkey even the pre- 
tence of maintaining it has been given up. The religious 
feud is general and unrestrained. Twenty years ago the 
recurrence of a Moslem festival was the occasion of 
nothing more than a reasonable amount of police precau- 
tion in the Indian cities. The festivals of 1924 have been 
accompanied by outbreaks and bloodshed in almost every 

art of Northern India. An authoritative voice 

eclared the other day that there was not a district 
between Calcutta and the North-West frontier which was 
not charged with explosive matter. Serious, however, as 
the danger is where Hindus and Mahomedans are engaged 
in mutual provocation, it is even more so in the Punjab, 
where, for the past three years, public order has been 
imperilled by the Akali Sikhs, organized in an aggressive 
movement for the recovery of the Sikh shrines from the 
occupancy of orthodox Hindu priests, who are accused of 
devoting the shrines to idolatrous non-Sikh ritual, and of 
making corrupt use of the temple properties. A month 
ago there was a renewal of Akali activity, all the more 
menacing because it was centred upon the shrine of Nan- 
kana Sahib, which was the scene of an odious massacre 
at the beginning of the Sikh revival. The Akali bands 
have for a long time been thoroughly out of hand. It is 
not denied that the stimulus to their crusade is a genuine 
reformist enthusiasm ; but they have been permitted to 
carry their organization and aggression to a point that 
involves terrorism for the people of many districts. The 
Governor of the Punjab has made his position clear. He 
has resolved upon the systematic application of executive 
force for the suppression of the Akali movement. Such 
a resolution, in the circumstances, falls short of adminis- 
trative wisdom. Order, of course, must be restored in the 
Punjab ; but the Sikh problem is something that cannot 
be removed by a simple return to the methods associated 
in this difficult and very peculiar province with the names 
of Dyer and O’Dwyer. ‘‘ No more Amritsars,’’ said 
M. Clemenceau to our authorities during his visit ; ‘‘ you 
cannot govern India like that.’’ Lord Reading cannot 
afford to disregard a warning from the least sentimental 
of European statesmen. 

We come to a no less baffling difficulty when we turn 
to the impasse that has resulted from the success, such 
as it is, of the Swarajist policy of obstruction in the 
Legislative Assembly and the provincial Councils. The 
position in two of the major divisions of India is well 
known. In the Central Provinces and in Bengal the 
Swarajists have brought about the suspension of the 
diarchal system. The two Governments have reverted 
to the older bureaucratic rule. Both Governors have 
announced their intention of going on, without the aid 
of ‘‘ responsible ’’ Ministers and without summoning the 


— 


Legislative Council until they are compelled to do so by 
the pressure of official business. An arrangement such 
as this, it is assumed, may be indefinitely continued. 
The provincial Governments have no fear of a return to 
the bureaucratic system. It is otherwise, however, in 
the case of the Central Government, where a similar 
conflict between the Executive and the Legislative 
Assembly has led to an intolerable situation. Upon one 
important issue after another the elected majority has 
thrown down its challenge. Within the past week it has 
passed a vote of censure on the personnel of the Taxation 
Committee, and has won a victory over the Indianiza- 
tion of the railway services. Its rejection of the Lee 
Report on the public services is on another footing. 
That was fully anticipated. It was, indeed, invited by 
the Secretary of State, who, with the knowledge that 
Indian political opinion was opposed to the recommenda: 
tions of the Commission, gave a pledge that the India 
Office would take no steps to put them into effect until 
they had been debated in the Simla Assembly. More 
serious, because more definitely challenging to Executive 
authority, is the passage of a Bill, introduced by Dr. 
Gour, of the Central Provinces, for the repeal of the 
Act which gives power to the Government to declare a 
political association unlawful or seditious. The clash of 
view here is complete. The Government insists that, for 
the protection of the State, it must have additional 
power under the law for the suppression of revolutionary 
conspiracy. The Home Member cites Mr. C. R. Das, 
who lately confessed that revolutionary societies in 
Bengal are far more widespread than the Government 
had reason to suspect ; while the Swarajists, ignoring the 
Government’s inference from the Bengali leader’s admis- 
sion, retort that the country is normal, and give an 
emphatic majority in favour of repeal. The measure will 
certainly be held up in the Council of State, but the 
temper of the Assembly is none the less significant. As 
displayed day by day during the present Simla session, 
it emphasizes as nothing else could the paradoxes of a 
constitutional scheme in which the critical powers of the 
Legislature are out of all proportion to the responsi- 
bilities so far delegated to representatives of the Indian 
eople. 

In all this welter of faction and suspicion, one thing 
alone seems fairly clear. The Government is approach- 
ing a time of momentous decision. Four years have 
gone since the Reform Constitution was put into effect. 
Five more were to pass, according to the preamble of the 
Act, before anything could be done in the way of exten- 
sion or material amendment. Twelve months ago, 
before the Swarajist irruption into the Councils, there 
was a strong force of opinion in favour of an early 
advance towards full provincial autonomy. C. R. Das 
has destroyed that opinion, and he has gone a long way 
towards destroying the Constitution, for our people and 
for his own. What the Government has now to meet 
is, on the one hand, a call for twenty years of resolute 
government; on the other; an assertion that the partial 
autonomy of the Act has been exposed as a sham. The 
reply to the assertion is that the Act was not written 
with any thought that the strongest political party in 
India would refuse to work it. The answer to the 
demand for a scheme of Thorough is that no Government 
and no Civil Service could begin to carry it through. 
The debate in the Lords in July last contained the 
elaboration of this answer. A succession of ex-Viceroys 
and ex-Governors recorded their conviction that the 
word of England, promising the building up of an 
autonomous India, must be honoured at all costs. That, 
of course, admits of no argument. It is the one con- 
dition upon which we can look for the continuance of the 
connection between Britain and India. But what if the 
dominant Indian party remains recalcitrant; what 
if communal strife and revolutionary conspiracy 
continue to intensify the prevailing storm and bitterness? 
In that event, surely we must say, the essentials are 
unchanged. Public opinion in Britain will uphold the 
Government, any Government, in the task of restoring 
and maintaining order. But let there be no mistake 
about it: world opinion would be hostile if whatever 
should be done were not in harmony with the constantly 
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reiterated principles of the British Commonwealth. We 
are impelled, in conclusion, to make a personal sug- 
vestion. Lord Reading, as Viceroy, holds himself 
curiously in the background. His behaviour since the 
Gandhi crisis seems to mark him out as the least self- 
assertive of modern Governors-General. Why should this 
be? How did it happen that he allowed the Punjab 
situation to develop until it reached its present terrify- 
ing stage? There are certain definite reasons why Lord 
Reading can regard himself as occupying a highly 
favourable position for dealing with the Mahomedan 
difficulty. The Viceroy should remember and act upon 
them. In both these cases, if a heavy tragedy is to be 
avoided, it must be through Lord Reading’s direct 
initiative. The present hour affords him a great 
opportunity. 





THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


E publish below two communications upon the 
Ulster Boundary problem, which from dif- 
ferent standpoints both testify to the feeling 
that the execution of the boundary provision of the Irish 
Treaty, in the atmosphere that exists, must lead to 
disaster, and that the only hope lies in some agreed com- 
promise, framed perhaps on totally different lines from 
those of Article XII. of the Treaty. The first of these 
letters is a protest from our Irish Correspondent against 
a note which appeared in our issue of last week, for 
which we certainly owe him an apology. We never meant 
to suggest that the Free State Government had pursued 
a deliberate policy of ‘‘ bluff ’’ upon this question, much 
less that our correspondent was being used in an attempt 
to extricate them from its consequences. We regret our 
use of the words ‘‘ What they wanted was to put the 
British Government and people in the wrong,’’ in a 
context which made them apply to ‘‘ the Free State 
Government.’’ This was to misstate our point, which we 
think it well now to state accurately and more fully. 
There have been many recent signs that the pros- 
pect of the actual functioning of the Boundary Commis- 
sion is viewed in Dublin with misgiving, and there have 
been many suggestions, coming from various quarters, 
that the British Government should therefore pause 
before it carries out the programme it announced last 
month, and should make another attempt to secure 
instead a negotiated settlement. We were concerned to 
point out that this apparently reasonable course, which 
is certain to receive influential backing when Parliament 
reassembles, is fraught with danger. What is the 
position? The Free State has formally called upon 
Britain to execute the boundary clause. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council has ruled that this can- 
not be done without fresh legislation. The Free State 
Government pressed for the introduction and passing of 
the necessary Bill—immediately and before Parliament 
adjourned in August. To this course the British Cabinet 
declined to accede, but it undertook, as an earnest of 
its good faith, to summon Parliament, if the necessity 
arose, to a special session at the end of this month for 
the sole purpose of passing the Bill to implement the 
Treaty. Throughout, the insistence on prompt action 
has come from the Free State side; a time-table has been 
arranged in deference to that insistence, to which Free 
State Ministers demurred on the ground that it entailed 
undue delay. Our good faith is almost as much staked 
on a strict adherence to that time-table (unless the Free 
State Government expressly and formally release us from 
it) as it is upon the obligation to which the time-table 
relates. < 
It cannot suffice to release us from this obligation or 
this time-table that it should be known that influential 
adherents of the Free State, who may or may not include 
Ministers, believe that a postponement of the Commission 
would be wise. If we were to delay further on this 
ground, can it be questioned that our doing so would 
be seized upon and exploited as the crowning proof of 
our perfidy by those Irishmen who “‘ want to put the 
British Government and people in the wrong’’? It is 
certain that those Irishmen are many, not uninfluential, 


and by no means confined to the faction of Mr. 
De Valera. That the feud between Free Staters and 
Republicans must be ended at all costs, that this could 
be best secured by, and would be worth, an open breach 
with England—this is the idea which has come to 
dominate many of those who stood by Mr. Griffith 
and Mr. Collins. We do not think it unfair to 
suggest—and this was all we meant to suggest—that the 
pressure of this opinion played an important part in 
inducing the Free State Government to insist—perhaps 
against its better judgment—on the prompt appoint- 
ment of the Commission. However that may be, we 
cannot afford to expose ourselves unnecessarily to any 
further charges of bad faith. 

But, it is said, ought we not to take this risk, when 
the alternative is to proceed along lines which are certain 
to lead to civil war? We entirely agree that the only 
hope of a satisfactory settlement lies in a negotiated 
compromise; but we do not believe that this end is most 
likely to be secured by evading the appointment of the 
Commission. After all, fortwo andahalf years the Com- 
mission has been kept in abeyance. No approach towards 
accommodation, no improvement in the atmosphere has 
resulted from the delay. The new and hopeful tendency 
to ransack the possibilities of accommodation, and find 
some basis for a modus vivendi that would be at least 
tolerable, is due to the fact that the Commission is now 
imminent. In the interval that remains before it is 
actually set up, while it is sitting, even after it has 
reported and has thus settled the question of the meaning 
of the boundary clause, there will be a better chance in 
our judgment of ‘‘ a solution independent of the Treaty ”’ 
being accepted by Ulster and the Free State in preference 
to the finding of the Commission, than there would be if 
at this stage we were to put the Commission back again 
upon the shelf. The straight course is also, we believe, 
the one most likely to avert disaster. 


I—A PROTEST. 

My note on this subject in last week’s Nation was 
of necessity condensed, but I had supposed that on general 
principles there was sufficient accord to make careful quali- 
fications superfluous. As, however, some writer of the 
“Morning Post” school has strayed into your editorial 
columns with comments which completely misrepresent my 
views, it seems that a longer statement is essential. 

In the first place, I was not reflecting ‘‘ heartsearchings ” 
in Dublin, but rather the bitter resentment which Dublin 
feels at finding that once more she has been sold. I 
expressed this feeling in terms of resignation rather than of 
challenge, because there are times when sane men realize 
that the odds are so heavily against them that it is better 
to “bide the time” rather than to provoke a losing war. 
You have interpreted me thus: the Free State has been 
putting forward “ extravagant territorial claims,” of whose 
justice it was not convinced, by way of a bluff in order to 
“put the British Government in the wrong.” The bluff 
having been called, and the Free State having realized that 
it will only get bare justice from the Commission, an effort 
is being made, ‘‘ in deference to the secret desires of Free 
State Ministers,” to get the Commission called off—and an 
anonymous correspondent of THe Nation is deputed to send 
up a ballon d’essai for that purpose. 

The interpretation is ingenious and plausible, and one 
would read it in many papers with a tolerant shrug of the 
shoulders. But it is very far from the facts, as we see them, 
and, I say with sorrow and respect, it is most unworthy of 
Tue Nation. Here, then, are the facts as Dublin believes 
them to be. From the beginning of negotiations it was clear 
that there could be no satisfactory Anglo-Irish treaty unless 
a solution were found of the Ulster difficulty. The chief 
argument of Ulster was that she would not allow a loyal 
Protestant population to be brought by force under the 
domination of an alien Government. We conceded this point, 
and in return stated our inability to allow large groups of 
people who wished to be governed by Dublin to be coerced 
by Belfast. What is sauce for the goose . .. England agreed 
with both of us ; pointed out that the only way to determine 
the matter was by consulting the “wishes of the inhabi- 
tants,” and suggested a compromise by which “ Ulster” 
was given the option of contracting out of the Treaty, pro- 
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vided she agreed to have the scope of her rule decided by 
arbitration. Our delegates signed a Treaty which was in 
many ways unpalatable, mainly because of the value of this 
compromise. Further, they sustained their views in a dis- 
astrous civil war, in which the chief justification of the 
Republicans was that the delegates had sold the country by 
consenting to partition. 

During the extravagant delay which followed in dealing 
with this matter, we put forward no territorial claims what- 
ever. We simply relied on an exact carrying out of the 
proviso to Article XII. If we expected to gain territory it 
was not because we claimed it, but because we knew, as Sir 
James Craig knows, that if this Article were carried out, 
that would be the natural result. Then we find Ulster 
refusing to abide by the obligation of the proviso, although 
she has assumed the privilege of the main article. More 
delay follows, and at last England undertakes to put matters 
right by nominating the Ulster delegate herself. This is 
no doubt a magnificent gesture before the world. It is 
robbed of its virtue for us oy the fact that it has been accom- 
panied throughout by a gross contempt of court. Lord 
Birkenhead has been allowed to set up and maintain the 
doctrine (first put forward by Sir James Craig) that the 
function of the Commission is to “ rectify existing frontiers.” 
Mr. Lloyd George has agreed with him ; practically the whole 
English Press has followed suit. No authoritative person has 
contradicted what every man who reads the Parliamentary 
debates of the time must know to bea lie. Mr. Justice 
Feetham, summoned from South Africa to spend months in 
this poisoned atmosphere, is told that he will be a lunatic 
if he does not see what he must do—or rather, what he 
must not do! Is this the British justice which is so often 
feelingly mentioned to us? If I were a British citizen and 
wrote a letter for publication (or published one already 
written) saying that the Judge who was to try Vacquier 
would be a lunatic if he acquitted him—would that pass 
unnoticed ? 

In spite of the wording of the proviso, in spite of the 
new enthusiasm of us all for the League of Nations, it is 
held impossible either that a plebiscite should be taken or 
that the matter should be submitted to the League. There- 
fore the Boundary Commission must itself determine whether 
its work is “ rectification of an existing frontier,” or con- 
sultation of the wishes of the inhabitants. I maintain that 
this decision ought not to have been left to the Commission, 
that the Treaty did not contemplate its being so left, but 
considered the duty of the Commission to be to provide 
machinery for interpreting the wishes of the inhabitants. 
I maintain, further, that since the alternative has been left 
to the Commission, and a certain atmosphere created, the 
Commission becomes a farce and its procedure a foregone 
conclusion. It is also clear that even should the Commission 
resist the atmosphere and make an effort to interpret the 
Treaty, Ulster has received sufficient encouragement to make 
her resist the interpretation by force. 

Now a farce may be an amusing thing—it may be a neg- 
ligible thing, or it may be a calamitous thing. In this 
instance it must be calamitous. It is most likely to lead to 
another civil war in a country already twice devastated. It 
cannot lead to peace and satisfaction, for this state will only 
be reached when we have worked out in practice the prin- 
ciple of self-determination admitted in the Treaty negotia- 
tions. On the other hand, a compromise now, even though 
it implies defeat and injustice for the Free State, may avert 
conflict and give us breathing-space to find a better method 
and a fairer atmosphere for dealing with this problem. “It 
is imperative.” you say, “that Parliament should not now 
deviate from the straight course that has been fore- 
shadowed. .. .” If it is the straight course to bitterness 
and provably bloodshed, undertaken because you once had 
a Prime Minister who made treaties by saying opposite 
things in private to the contending parties, and a Lord Chan- 
cellor who supported him—if that is so, could not so dog- 
matic a judgment be slightly modified? I believe that all 
we in Dublin can do is to take the line indicated in my last 
note—but if I were an Englishman I would go incontinent to 
Geneva with this problem, instead of with vague talk of 
brotherly love. 

Your Irish CoRRESPONDENT. 


Il.—THE SOUL OF ULSTER, 

It may seem strange to some readers of THz Nation 
if I suggest that there is something to be said for Ulster 
at this moment. It is no more strange to them than it 
is to me to realize that I am saying it. For many years 
I had written on the other side, but fortune took me 
to live for some time in Ulster and to come into close touch 
with its people. Their faults are obvious. They are not 
nearly the strong and determined men they imagine 
themselves to be, for they live under a cloud of fear. It 
may be that.it is purely an imaginary fear, but it is of 
little use to suggest that it is imaginary. I am sure that 
if Ulster had thrown herself into Home Rule on the Glad- 
stonian model she would have assumed the leadership of 
Ireland, but it is of no avail to say that now. Nor is it of 
any help to say that the time has gone by for religious bitter- 
ness, that no other country in the world is afraid of the 
Church of Rome, that the position taken up by the Orange- 
men is stupidly unenlightened. It is not the Church of 
Rome, as a religious orgarization, of which the Ulsterman 
is afraid, but of some dark shadow behind the Church of 
Rome which he imagines to be a peril to his liberties, and 
he looks to political organization—call that political organiz- 
ation what we may—to safeguard those liberties. 

It is an attitude with which the Liberal is bound to have 
some sympathy. In fact, I can conceive of no more dis- 
tressing mental experience for a Liberal, especially a Liberal 
of middle age, than to come into close touch with this 
trembling on behalf of political liberties. It comes from 
emotions which are profoundly deep: it is so appallingly 
sincere; it is so individually conceived, and not the mere 
suggestion of group-consciousness or mass appeal. An 
Orange crowd at a July meeting is something more than a 
crowd as Gustave Le Bon would describe it. Each unit in 
the crowd has the same fear. Talk to the man who beats 
the drum until the blood comes from his wrist, and you 
will find that he has no reserves or hesitations; it is not 
to him a Cause to which he is bound by attachment. It 
is his own Cause. He, himself, is fearful for his own 
liberties. So far as there is mass-consciousness it comes 
from fevered individual consciousness. That marks the 
difference between the Soul of Ulster and “ Movements” 
as we have come to know them. 

That is why it is the Six Counties and not the trav 
Ulster. We have come to imagine that some exterior force 
whittled it down to the Six Counties. Has the Northern 
Parliament ever claimed all Ulster? No. It was and is 
afraid. It demands a majority, not, I think, to dominate 
others, but to save itself, and it sought just that territory 
upon which a Government can exist so long as it provides 
a majority—and no more. There are many enlightened 
Ulstermen who are convinced that here lay the blunder. 
Ulster was the historic province ; it would have appealed, as 
a separate unit, to the other three provinces. There would 
have been a much better chance of a super-unity, for it is 
not a paradox to say that the smaller territory of the Six 
Counties made the severance more acute. Behind the 
demand for the Commission lies the claim to make the 
severance even more acute, for four counties would form a 
territory so hopeless for government that there would be no 
alternative to frank incorporation with England. Let us 
remember that the Six Counties cannot even run their own 
Post Office and we realize what would be the position of four 
counties. There is the Treaty, of course. There is the letter 
of the bond. In high politics it is perilously akin to Shy- 
lock’s dilemma. 

What then? There is only one answer. There must be 
some definite step towards a peaceable settlement. I have 
reason to believe that to-day Ulster is less fearful of the 
majority—which, after all, is uncertain—in the historic 
Ulster. Why not retrace our steps and suggest to the Free 
State that (1) ultimate unity is more likely to come from 
a true historic Ulster; (2) the Roman Catholic population, 
under the Northern Government, would then be more ready 
to recognize the Northern Government, for the present posi- 
tion is intolerable; (3) government on the Dominion model, 
or something near to the Dominion model, would be more 
practicable in an undivided Ulster than in the Six or the 
Four Counties, and Ireland would not be torn with one 
section governed, in many respects, from Westminster ; 
(4) the boundary would be automatically settled on historic 
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lines; (5) the Ulsterman, having more breathing-space, 
would be weaned from his fear, and his undoubted gifts of 
commercial management would be a greater asset to Ireland 
as a whole; (6) an All-Ireland Council would be ultimately 
inevitable. 

The crude discussion of Commission or no-Commission 
will lead us into peril. No reader of the Treaty can fail to 
see that a Commission, however constituted, must take some 
considerable territory from the Northern Government. 
Equally, no intelligent Englishman dare contemplate a 
refusal to implement the Commission. - Faced with such a 
dilemma, and recognizing the consequences which are bound, 
in either case, to follow, it is surely the task of statesman- 
ship to seek a solution independent of the Treaty. That 
solution must fulfil two conditions: it must give the Free 
State something, and the best thing it can give is an earnest 
of a future government of Ireland as a unity, whether 
through devolution of parts or otherwise is a smaller matter ; 
it must not give the Northern Government the sense of being 
robbed by force. It does not seem to be impossible by a 
fresh consideration of the factors to meet these two condi- 


tions. 
A Lover or IRELAND. 





THE FIFTH ASSEMBLY: THE HARVEST. 


Geneva, Monpay. 


HIS afternoon the text of the Protocol which sums 
up the results of the discussions on Arbitration, 
Security, and Disarmament was laid before the 
Third Commission by Dr. Benes. It may, of course, be 
altered by the Commission ; it is, in fact, a common 
device to encourage some alteration in such cases in 
order to meet certain susceptibilities of minor Powers. 
But the draft has been the result of such thorough dis- 
cussion amongst the most important delegations here 
that it will be surprising if any change of great import- 
ance is made. The result of all the endeavours of these 
three anxious weeks is, therefore, now before us; and 
the document is one of the greatest importance and needs 
the most careful examination. Though I have been 
familiar with some parts of it for some time, other parts 
have only been definitely drafted very recently, and I 
cannot pretend to have arrived at conclusions on all its 
details. All that I shall attempt to do, therefore, in 
this letter, written just after Mr. Henderson had made 
his careful and impressive speech in the Third Commis- 
sion, is to underline some of the aspects of the Protocol 
which seem to be especially important. 

Whatever opinion be held, however, on this detail 
or that of the draft, the result makes a decided step in 
the evolution of the new method of regulating inter- 
national affairs. It is a triumph for the principles of 
frank discussion and ordered procedure for which Geneva 
stands. The delegates of all nations came here with the 
resolve to establish a basis for a real reduction of arma- 
ments in Europe, and necessarily, therefore, to abolish, 
as far as human foresight can do so, the chances of war. 
But their points of view were very divergent, and it was 
only the technical skill and the atmosphere of inter- 
national goodwill, both of which were present here, which 
made the final result possible. If their work is accepted 
wholeheartedly by the peoples which they represent, it 
is probable that they have made secure the peace of the 
world. But, of course, only a plan has been produced, 
though it is backed by the most important Governments 
in Europe. It is for the peoples to accept it and make 
it their own. Will they possess the necessary under- 
standing and imagination? Or will the blind and re- 
actionary forces, which have already begun to react 


against it in more than one State, succeed once again 
in confusing and misleading public opinion? 

The reconciliation between the British and French 
points of view has been the result not only of goodwill 
but of clear thinking and penetrating analysis. It is 
too early yet to assign responsibility, but it may be said 
that the British delegates as a whole have allowed no 
preconceived opinions or illusory dogmas to obscure the 
logic of facts. They had a strong position. The repre- 
sentatives of other States were as anxious to meet their 
views as last year they wished to meet those of France. 
The result, on the whole, therefore, is a victory for the 
British point of view, yet one which many believe will 
give France far more real security than schemes now 
almost completely abandoned. For no State stands to 
gain more than France from a plan which will abolish 
all war, including that war of revenge which France has 
so much reason to dread. 

Several amendments to the Covenant are contem- 
plated ; for, after other methods had been considered, it 
was found that the objects of the Governments could be 
obtained in no other way. But it should be noted that 
these amendments will not come into force, even if the 
Protocol is ratified by the necessary number of States, 
until the plans of the Disarmament Conference have not 
only been projected but executed. It was the British 
Delegation which insisted on this point, and they only 
carried it after a hard struggle. They were undoubtedly 
right in so doing; for only thus can it be made clear to 
public opinion that the rest of the scheme is no mere 
academic discussion of eventual possibilities, but some- 
thing which is urgently required to remove an evil which 
is eating into the vitals of the body politic of Europe. 

Excessive armaments are meant to be used for war ~ 
and to get rid of them war must be abolished. This the 
Protocol boldly claims to accomplish. The right of 
States to go to war, allowed them in certain cases by 
Article 12 of the Covenant, is taken away. The only 
legal war in the future between States members of the 
League will be one which is authorized by the Council 
of the League against an aggressor. There is thus com- 
pulsory arbitration (a word which, as has been pointed 
out, must not be misunderstood) of all disputes. In the 
last resort such arbitration may be imposed by the 
Council on States which refuse it, provided that the 
International Court does not decide that the dispute is 
a domestic one. If this proposal is accepted whole- 
heartedly, it will mark a great advance in international 
politics. Much will have been done to stop that ‘“ hole 
in the Covenant ” which has so often been pointed out. 
There is, of course, also the acceptance by the Great 
Powers of compulsory settlement of judiciable disputes 
by the International Court in accordance with Article 36 
of its. statute—a step of great importance, as I have 
more than once pointed out. 

What, however, if States refuse to carry out the 
engagements which they will thus undertake? What of 
the Sanctions? It may be claimed that these have been 
formulated in such a way as to make their application 
more feasible without violating the spirit of the 
Covenant. No State is compelled to send its forces to 
put down aggression. Each has still complete and abso- 
lute control over its own forces. But means are devised 
to make it easier for States to place them, by their own 
will, at the disposal of the Council of the League if ever 
the necessity arises. Aggression is more explicitly and 
more clearly defined—not completely, indeed, for it is 
a word that defies complete definition. The simple solu- 
tion of a refusal to accept arbitration was found on 
examination, this year as last, to be not quite so simple 
as some imagined. It had to be further defined—perhaps : 
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not altogether satisfactorily. In particular, the power 
given to tlie Council to investigate and denounce aggres- 
sion while the process of arbitration is in force, even by 
a two-thirds majority of its members, is somewhat ques- 
tionable, and will undoubtedly be criticized severely in 
some quarters. Its purpose is to ensure the safety of 
a State that accepts arbitration, and if the rest of the 
Protocol comes into force, a case in which such means 
would have to be employed can hardly be imagined. It 
is, in fact, a ‘‘ psychological sanction,’’ and as such in 
some form or other will probably have to be accepted. 

States can, moreover, promise definite assistance to 
the Council of the League, which will thus be aware of 
some of the means which are at its disposal in case of 
necessity. But this is purely optional. There is no 
compulsion on any States to make such offers, and many, 
including probably the British Empire, will not do so. 
It is in this form also that the special treaties of defence 
and assistance will be brought under the control of the 
Council. This provision will probably be a cause of 
offence to certain sections of public opinion, but they 
will be unwise if they are led astray by what after all is 
only a temporary expedient, and one whose aspect has 
been entirely altered by the acceptance of compulsory 
arbitration on all disputes. 

More stress is laid on the economic and financial 
sanctions already at the disposal of the League by 
Article 16 of the Covenant. These have been more 
clearly defined, and methods of financial and economic 
assistance also adumbrated, but so far as I can see these 
really add nothing to the obligations already laid on 
States by the Covenant. It is, indeed, not in this 
direction that the Protocol has made much difference, 
and for that reason we may expect to see it attacked by 
the Right in France and some other States. 

It has, on the contrary, made substantial contribu- 
tions to progress by instituting compulsory arbitration 
on all disputes and by its attempts to define aggression. 
The amendments of the Covenant suggested under these 
heads may be compared, perhaps, to those which the 
Fathers of the United States thought it necessary to 
make immediately after they had drawn up their own 
great instrument of peace and justice. They have been 
shown to be necessary, or at least very desirable, by the 
experience of the last five years. Let us hope that men 
of goodwill in all countries will study them carefully and 
expound them continually! For there are formidable 
obstacles in the way before these schemes become realities 
and reduction of armaments an accomplished fact in 
Europe. The behaviour of sections of the British Press 
during the last. week shows how easy it is for malevolence 
and ignorance to mislead public opinion. The leaders 
of the ‘“‘ Times’’ may probably be attributed to the 
absence of its editor. The articles of the Diplomatic 
Correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph’’ are more 
likely to have been inspired by official circles hostile to 
all measures taken here. It may be hoped, however, that 
public opinion will not tolerate a ‘‘ Pertinax’’ in 
London, though we may be certain that some officials 
will do their best to thwart all endeavours to enable 
Britain to co-operate in the work of securing inter- 
national peace. 

Nor must we forget the possibility of the Dominions 
being less responsive to these ideas than we, who are 
obviously so much more definitely threatened by the 
dangers of continental wars. And the legitimate hesita- 
tions of their statesmen will be used by those politicians, 
of very different outlook, who wish to use the Dominions 
as the stalking-horse for a policy of aggressive 
Imperialism. The “‘ Morning Post” and the “ Daily 


- 


ce 


Mail ”’ will, of course, attack any scheme which is based 
on the sanctity of internaticnal engagements and the 
reduction of armaments. Even the Right in France is 
beginning to learn how hollow were their ardent profes- 
sions of friendship. There will be similar attacks in 
other countries. But there can be no doubt that the 
Liberal forces of Europe can win a victory over reaction, 
if they are not divided amongst themselves. They have 
won the first round of the contest. 
C. K. WresBstTER. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


i T is not suggested that Mr. Churchill’s provisional 





adoption as candidate for West Essex foreshadows 

an immediate vacancy in that constituency ; but it 
does mean that Mr. Churchill has finally cut the painter. 
After a long and adventurous political Odyssey he returns 
to the ancestral pastures, disguised, it is true, under 
a new label of his own, ‘’ Constitutionalist and Anti- 
Socialist,’’ but indisputably ‘* true blue.’’ Liberals will 
take farewell of him with mixed feelings. His advent to 
their ranks was an outstanding incident of a great 
political upheaval, and his energy of mind and gifts of 
speech were an important contribution to the memorable 
débacle of 1906. But he was never more than a brilliant 
free-lance in the Liberal ranks, fighting, like Hal o’ the 
Wynd, “‘ for ‘his own hand,’”’ and swayed now by the 
inherited tendencies of a long Tory tradition and an 
imperious egotism, now by the emotions of a singularly 
free and courageous mind. He was not born to wear 
the restraints of party harness with docility, and I do 
not imagine that his reconciliation with his old friends 
will be accomplished on their side without concern as to 
what will happen to them now that the brilliant 
wanderer has returned. That concern will especially 
afflict those—and they are still the backbone of the Tory 
Party—who regard Protection as the Ark of the 
Covenant. It was on the fiscal issue that Mr. Churchill 
burned his boats as a Conservative twenty years ago, and 
whatever reason there may have been in other respects 
to doubt the quality of his Liberalism, there was never 
any suspicion of the sincerity of his Free Trade convic- 
tions. If those convictions remain, it is not easy to see 
the promise of a happy reunion between him and the 
Tory Party. In the present impoverishment of that 
party his personal domination will be indisputable, and 
Tory policy will be what he makes it. But he will not 
give it a Free Trade complexion without a struggle. 
Will he make the struggle or surrender to the Die-Hards? 
His weakness is that he has now boxed the compass and 
cannot begin his political wayiarings again. Henceforth 
his hopes of office lie with the Conservatives and 


nowhere else. 
a * * 


I hear from those who have been recently in the 
Rhineland that on the whole the amnesty arrangement has 
been very fairly fulfilled. Of the 100,000 Germans who 
were expelled from the Ruhr and the Palatinate under 
the last rigours of the Poincaré régime the vast majority 
have now been allowed to return. There is general 
agreement that in the Ruhr General Degoutte has 
observed the arrangement with conspicuous fairness ; but 
in the Palatinate General de Metz’s administration 
leaves much room for criticism. In all there were some 
20,000 expulsions from the Palatinate, and many of 
the refugees are still refused permission to return. There 
is a suspicion that General de Metz, whose fomentation 
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of the Separatist movement in the Palatinate was 
notorious, is fighting a delaying action in the hope of 
a revival of Poincarism in France ; and, in any case, his 
record and his sympathies are such that his continuance 
in authority does not seem consistent with the honest 
fulfilment of the new policy. 

* * * 

Information from one of the most acute observers 
of the political movement in the United States suggests 
that the election of President Coolidge is highly probable. 
Six months ago, he said, the chances were six to four in 
favour of the Democrats ; to-day they are six to four in 
favour of the Republicans. He attributes the change 
chiefly to the discredit into which the unprecedented 
struggle at the Convention plunged the Democratic cause 
and to the sectional bitternesses which that struggle 
engendered. Moreover, he says that the oil scandal 
crusade was carried too far. It became too obviously an 
electoral card, and there has followed a reaction on the 
subject in the public mind, strengthened by the fact 
that Mr. Coolidge himself was not involved in the scandal. 
The nigger in the bush is the La Follette candidature, 
which is assuming real importance with the support of 
the Labour movement and its appeal to the Western 
farmer. Its weakness is the absence of a powerful 
organization, and there is, of course, no probability of 
Senator La Follette having the desire of his long and 
highly reputable life of public service fulfilled, but it is 
not improbable that the support given to him and with- 
drawn from the other candidates may take the decision 
out of the electoral college, and leave it to the House of 
Representatives so far as the Presidency is concerned, and 
to the Senate so far as the Vice-Presidency is concerned. 
If that situation emerges the issue might conceivably be 
not as between Mr. Davis and Mr. Coolidge, but as 
between Mr. Bryan and Mr. Coolidge. It is not improb- 
able that that alternative will be used by the Democrats 
as a means of stampeding the electors into the Davis 
camp. 

* * * 

I find widespread agreement in circles far from 
unfriendly to Mr. MacDonald with the disquiet expressed 
by Mr. Masterman as to the danger of the motor-car 
endowment incident being used in the future as a pre- 
cedent to justify transactions which would be unques- 
tionably corrupt. Among the Prime Minister’s friends 
in the Labour Party there would undoubtedly be a 
strong sense of relief if Mr. MacDonald frankly admitted 
that in the circumstances his action was indiscreet, and 
announced that he had decided that the gift should be 
cancelled. There would be no admission in such a course 
that the matter had any element of corruption in it, for 
the severest critics of the Prime Minister have disowned 
any suggestion of the kind, and it is, indeed, a tribute 
to his. character that no one believes him to have been 
guilty of anything more than an error of judgment. But 
it is an error of judgment, and regard both for the 
public standards of conduct and for the peace of mind of 
his own followers, which has been profoundly disturbed 
by the affair, seems to counsel a candid erasure of the 
incident. It ought not to be difficult for the Labour 
Party to make the necessary provision for Mr. 
MacDonald’s convenience and comfort in the fulfilment 
of his work. 

* * * 

The strike of porters at Covent Garden has frizzled 
out and is now officially over. It ought never to have 
taken place, and Mr. Bevin’s high prestige in the 
Trade Union movement has been injured by the fact 
that he did not follow his own judgment in the matter 


and put his foot down firmly on the local hot-heads at 
the start. When the first attempt to provoke a struggle 
on hours and conditions was met by the employers, the 
issue was changed to that of wages, on which no reason- 
able case could be made out in regard to men whose 
earnings, as was shown before the Commission, averaged 
something like £5 a week, a sum substantially in excess 
of the general standard in the Transport Workers’ 
Union. It is generally believed that Mr. Bevin himself 
had no sympathy with the claim; and, indeed, many of 
the workers in the market knew that it was indefensible, 
came out very unwillingly, and in some cases openly 
gave their countenance to the employment of ‘“ black- 
leg ’’ labour rather than see the destruction of highly 
perishable food. But the men who were spoiling for a 
fight stampeded the situation, and Mr. Bevin weakly 
accepted the fait accompli. It is the first mistake that 
extremely able and sensible trade union leader has made, 
and he was not likely to repeat it by encouraging the 
attempts which were made to employ the general forces 
of the Transport Workers’ Union to redeem the blunder 
and extend the conflict to the transport of the country. 


A. G. G. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 


Sm,—The first paragraph—dealing with the Russian 
Treaty—in “A. G. G.’s” notes on “ Life and Politics” in 
last week’s Nation stands out in sharp contrast with the 
views put forward in your excellent article ‘‘ The Liberal 
Party and the Russian Treaty” in the same issue, and I 
must confess my inability to see why any section of the 
Liberal Party should dislike the prospect of entering upon 
an election in which the Treaty is a major issue. 

The Liberal Party have plainly stated, first, their desire 
to see the present Russian Giovernment recognized, not 
because they in any way condone its revolutionary aims and 
excesses, but because for practical reasons an Empire like 
our own, whose interests touch those of Russia at many 
points, cannot afford to be left without a direct channel of 
communication with the Russian Government. If such a 
channel is to be of any use, clearly it must proceed from a 
de jure and not only a de facto recognition. Second, Liberals . 
have shown themselves alive to the possibilities of trade 
with Russia as an important potential factor in the relief 
of unemployment in this country. 

The fact that the proposed Draft Treaty fails to provide 
any reasonable facilities fo. British subjects to trade with 
Russia ; the fact that the Treaty repudiates the elementary 
principle which recognizes the right of those who sell goods 
or services to be paid for them—the primary basis on which 
trade is carried on, and has from the earliest times been 
carried on, all over the world; the fact that the Treaty 
proposes to guarantee a loan to an insolvent and defiant 
creditor of the British Government and British subjects—all 
this surely justifies Liberals in fighting for the rejection of 
the Treaty, if necessary at the polls, on the ground that it 
fails to provide for trade, that it sanctions precedents which 
threaten to destroy the oasis of all trade and all employ- 
ment, and impairs the credit of the nation by pledging it in 
aid of a defaulting and commercially unstable debtor. 

In these circumstances, is there any reason why Liberals 
should not enter on an election with perfect equanimity, in 
the knowledge that they would be betraying the best Liberal 
traditions if they failed to secure the rejection of this 
Treaty /—Yours, &c., 

L. G. M. Gat. 





Sm,—In your comments last week on Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s statement that the Russian loan would be a good thing, 
even if it were not repaid, you made the criticism that it is 
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a reductio ad absurdum to believe that it is an advantage to 
give away our goods for nothing. porper 

This criticism would be perfectly valid if it were pro- 
posed to give away goods that we needed ourselves, for it 
would mean that we were depriving ourselves of the goods. 
The situation is, however, very different. We are faced with 
extensive unemployment in the engineering trades, and the 
goods which would be given away would be made by unem- 
ployed capital and labour. The alternative is to leave these 
still unemployed ; end this alternative is in itself a loss. 
Therefore, as compared with the alternatives, the Russian 
loan, involving the gift of goods, does not do us harm, even 
if we get no return. 
it is true that there still remains the difference 
between the payments to labour when employed and when 
unemployed, but against this must be set off the assets of 
keeping labour skilled and the creation in Russia of economic 
conditions which make her a good market for goods in 
the future. oan 

The case for the ldan is strengthened when it is con- 
sidered that it is not a certainty that we will get no return 
of any kind.—Yours, &c., ok acl 

Longfield, Kent. 

September 19th, 1924. 

[Even assuming, what is very improbable, that the whole 
of the goods which the loan would be used to buy were 
made by workpeople who would otherwise be unemployed, 
there is far more at stake than the difference between wages 
and unemployment pay. There is the value of the materials 
embodied in the goods, a large part of which would have to 
be imported from abroad, and all of which (on the hypothesis 
that the exports were never really paid for) would represent 
a sheer loss of British wealth. It is an utterly false way 
of tackling the unemployment problem to accept the existing 
distribution of our labour-power between different industries 
as a thing so unalterable that we must employ workpeople, 
wherever they happen to be, at the cost, if need be, of giving 
away their produce for nothing. Along these lines every 
proposal for protection and subsidies could be justified. —Eb., 
Tue Nation. } R 





THE EMOLUMENTS OF THE PREMIERSHIP. 

Sm,—‘ A. G. G.” has said in your last issue all that 
needs to be said on the personal side of the recent affair of 
the Prime Minister's motor-car. But does not this episode 
bring to a head the question of the emoluments of the 
Premiership as an issue of pressing practical importance? 

In the eighteenth century the emoluments of office, direct 
and indirect, were so great that a political career might lead 
to great wealth. This undesirable state of affairs no longer 
existed in the nineteenth century, but the salaries were fixed 
at what, in terms of purchasing power, was a very comfort- 
able figure. No compensation having been given in respect 
of income tax and super tax, or of the diminished value of 
money, what is still called £5,000 is worth less than half 
what it used to be worth; and this has come to pass just at 
a time when high office is being attained at least as often as 
not by men without private means ; whilst after the war the 
Prime Minister was deprived even of his official right to 
&@ motor-car, merely because similar rights on the part of 
every jackanapes in the War Office had become a gross abuse. 

Is it not essential in the public interest that the Prime 
Minister should be freed from pecuniary cares whilst in office 
and enabled to maintain a state of reasonable dignity and 
comfort? And is it not also essential that he should not 
be driven to cheap journalism, or the like, to maintain him- 
self when out of office? It is not desirable that an ex-Prime 
Minister, who will almost certainly continue to perform 
public duties of high importance, should be compelled at the 
same time to earn his daily bread as best he can. 

A suggestion in last week’s “ Spectator” that some 
private person should step forward to endow the Prime 
Minister is most unsuitable and contrary to the dignity of 
the State. If the office ought to be endowed, it is Parliament, 
and Parliament alone, that has the right and the duty to do 
it. I suggest— 

(1) that the Prime Minister's salary should be £5,000 
free of income tax and super tax ; 


(2) that he should receive a house allowance sufficient 
to defray the expenses of running No. 10, Downing Street, 
including a motor-car ; 

(3) that every ex-Prime Minister who has held office for 
six months or more should receive, as of right and without 
question, a pension of £2,000 a year for life. 

The abuses arising out of the absence of such provision 
are far greater thar can possibly arise out of making it. 
Cannot the Liberal Party take steps in the coming session to 
push the matter forward ?—Yours, &c., 


Sreua. 


“THE END OF A DEMOCRACY.” 

Sm,—Mr. J. B. Trend accuses me (THE Nation, 
September 13th) of lack of fair-mindedness and impartiality 
in my article on recent events in Barcelona. Does he dispute 
any of the facts as stated by me? The subject of my article 
was the virtual suppression of the enlightened Catalan Man- 
comunitat and of all its works in education and local govern- 
ment. Does he suggest that this has not taken place? 

He thinks I am unduly pro-Catalan for not mentioning 
the troubles of the rest of Spain; but surely an article on 
the Irish boundary question is not necessarily unfair for 
not mentioning Welsh nationalism or the Glasgow slums. 

Mr. Trend says that anyone who knew Spain well could 
dispose in a drastic and convincing way of the points raised 
by me. It may be so, and if he had himself made some such 
attempt his letter would have been more interesting to 
students of political science. 

Much as I admire the work of “Don Francisco” at 
Madrid, I should never think of writing an article on it, 
as that has been excellently done already by Mr. Trend in 
“A Picture of Modern Spain”’; but as a humble student of 
politics and economics I am anxious to draw attention to 
the dangers of Spanish political incompetence, even though 
Mr. Trend knows more than I do about the art, music, and 
culture of Madrid. 

Mr. Trend says that there have been lately fewer syndi- 
calist outrages. This is true, though it is not true that 
these outrages were mainly directed against the employers ; 
they were even more futile, as the victims were usually 
leaders of rival trade unions. The fact is singularly irrele- 
vant to the story of the Mancomunitat, as that body never 
had any control of police or any armed forces, and was not 
responsible for the maintenance of civil order. Incidentally, 
the syndicalists are the people in Barcelona most bitterly 
opposed to the Catalan movement. The Mancomunitat 
cannot be blamed for the absence of Greek instruction in the 
case mentioned by Mr. Trend as its legal powers do not 
include the establishment of secondary schools of that type. 
There is, however, the Escola de Mar, where children are 
educated in classical principles with open-air classes, a 
Homeric reading book, and a Greek ship the “ Nausicaa” ; 
and there is the Fundacié Bernat Metge, which is publish- 
ing a complete classic corpus with Catalan translations ; and 
there is the testimony of Catalan literature to prove their 
loyalty to Ulysses and the Mediterranean. 

That anti-democratic and clerical interference was 
behind the dismissal of the gentleman mentioned by Mr. 
Trend is clearly untrue, seeing that his successor was a 
leading Socialist.—Yours, &c., 

JoHN Lanepon-Davizs. 
Holmwood, Surrey. 
September 19th, 1924. 


BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSELLING. 

Sm,—I should like to express complete agreement with 
the communication from “A Bookseller,” which appeared 
in your last number. If I can procure my stock on the sale- 
and-return system, I can guarantee its being better, 
but I do not feel certain that I shall succeed in selling a very 
much larger quantity of volumes as long as they are as 
expensive as they are at present. Today nobody, except 
& millionaire or a speculator in first editions, would think 
of buying a modern book, unless he really wanted it, a 
state of affairs fatal to the writer, who depends for his living 
on people buying his book with but a very slight intention 
of reading it. 

The expense of the modern book is, I understand, 
greatly due to cost not of printing, but of binding, and I 
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therefore suggest that all publishers should unite to issue 
their books in paper covers. I am quite aware of the howl 
that will immediately go up; so that the success of such a 
scheme depends on united effort. At present everybody 
wishes their books made for eternity ; but they will very soon 
find that paper books do not fall to pieces nearly as quickly 
as they think, and gradually they will slip into the habit 
of buying books to find out what is inside, or even to while 
away a railway journey. The sale of books at such a place as 
the Gare du Nord must be enormous. Such is the tempta- 
tion to blow a little money on the cheap-priced merchandise 
exposed for sale, when the gloomy plain between Paris and 
Calais stretches out before the mind of the traveller. He 
will not consider he has been badly used even if his pur- 
chase was a mild disappointment. But I can hardly blame 
the careful pére de famille for refusing to disgorge 7s. 6d. at 
Liverpool Street Station.—Yours, &c., 


Francis BrrReEtt. 


MR, GRAVES AND THE GOLDEN AGE, 


Smr,—I hasten to make the assurance that I am not 
writing to complain of Mr. Graves’s criticism of my book, 
“In Praise of England,’’ in your issue of the 13th inst. But 
Mr. Graves has so falsified my argument as to the natural 
pacifism of primitive man that I feel bound to correct him, 
not from the theoretic point of view, but purely on the 
basis of fact. 

Here is an instance in point. Mr. Graves makes me say 
that the “‘ primitive ” Polynesians were peaceful because they 
had a congenial climate and a comfortable food supply. Quite 
apart from the fact that the Polynesians were not a primi- 
tive people, the whole of my argument was directed towards 
showing that the early ages of peace had nothing whatever 
to do with climatic or geographical conditions, but were the 
result of the intuitively peaceable disposition of mankind. 
I actually mentioned the Greenland Eskimo as a living 
example of a primitive people who had retained their peace- 
ful habits simply because they were genuine primitives. 
Even Mr. Graves cannot make the Eskimo fit in with his 
fantastic and pseudo-wise talk about “desiccation” and 
: congelation.” Mr. Graves, again, gives the reader the 
impression that I discussed the megaliths of Avebury and 
the earthwork of Maiden Castle as though they were the 
work of a primitive people. Yet my actual argument was 
that the builders were not primitives! He makes me confuse 
bronze with flint ‘‘ axes,” though each belongs to different 
periods of early civilization, and confuse both with the primi- 
tive phase of society, and throughout he ignores the weak 
points in my defence of man and foists absurdities upon me 
of which I am not guilty. 

It is impossible to argue the case with Mr. Graves, 
not because of my knowledge (which is rudimentary), but his 
total and blissful ignorance of the subject. But surely that 
is no excuse for him to make a travesty of what I wrote for 
the sake of cutting a caper. I write this letter because I 
have a right to have an ethnological problem bearing in many 
and significant ways upon modern conditions of life treated 
seriously and accepted or refuted by reason, evidence, infer- 
ence, or a contrary hypothesis. To dismiss it by mere clown- 
ing and rubbish about “ desiccation” and “ congelation ” is 
an insult to a great theme.—-Yours, &c., 

H. J. Massinenam. 

September 14th, 1924. 

[Mr. Robert Graves writes: ‘‘Mr. Massingham’s warlike 
championship of the natural pacifism of Man, noted. I am 
too ignorant to be argued with, noted. His own rudimentary 
knowledge, noted and approved. Query: What is a genuine 
primitive? Memorandum: Anyone who can’t see that 
pacifism has always been and always will be periodically 
interrupted by climatic change and other physical disturb- 
ances is a sentimentalist.”] 


“DR. FREUD ON ART.” 

Str,—I like and dislike many things that many 
people hold to be “ works of art.” I use this term here as 
meaning, for my present purpose only, the creations of 
painters, sculptors, and architects. Though I cannot write 
or talk wisely or well on these things, I can feel pleasure 


or aversion when I see them; and can feel enough about 
these, and other things within ‘the category of art, to excuse 
or justify the expression of my great satisfaction on reading 
Mr. Clive Bell’s inimitable sketch of Dr. Sigmund Freud in 
your issue of September 6th. 

I know not whether my simple likings and dislikings of 
the productions of artists either clash or coincide with those 
of Mr. Bell or other critics ; but I am sure that Mr, Belli’s 
comparison of the emotion provoked in him by St. Paul’s 
Cathedral with that of a mathematician by the “ perfect and 
economical solution of a problem” is quite correct. And I 
would add to his another comparison—the satisfaction of any 
inquiring man when, by scientific methods, he arrives at, or 
even hears of, any new discovery which has been duly 
verified. 

One can picture a man of this kind surrounded by a num- 
ber of Dr. Freud’s disciples, and telling them that the doc- 
trines of their school are based on assumptions which have 
never been proved; and that the arguments used by their 
teachers are all of the “circular” nature. Such a man 
would be in a like “fix” with Mr. Clive Bell in the Cathe- 
dral among his psycho-analysts They would know all 
about the man as well as they knew about Mr. Bell, having 
their formula for diagnosis of the complaints of both of 
their subjects ready-furnished by their infallible text- 
books. He would be told that he suffered from “ personal 
resistances ” ; from a rooted dislike to the unpalatable truths 
of Psycho-analytical Revelations ; and, further, that neither 
he nor anyone else had a right to criticize the Freudian 
teaching unless he had submitted himself whole-heartedly 
to the operation of psycho-analysis and also practised it on 
others. 

As a matter of fact, though Freudian literature is super- 
abundant, none of the leaders of the cult have ventured 
further than this in making reply to their opponents. 

Without attempting any further illustration of what I 
have said (this, indeed, would be inappropriate here), I want 
to tell Mr. Clive Bell that, having “thought” even more 
than “twice or thrice” on the question he posed at the 
outset of his article, I deem Dr. Samuel Johnson’s dictum 
to be essentially sound, and, in this instance, aptly applicable 
to Dr. Freud, who should no longer confuse his fervid 
imaginings with the study of psychology, but leave both 
science and art alone.—Yours, &c., 

Bryan Donkin. 
September 16th, 1924. 


Srr,—Though my friend Mr. Tatlock speaks with author- 
ity on both subjects—on Dr. Freud and on art—in this case 
he mistakes. He mistakes in thinking that I set up my taste 
against that of “cultured people,” or in thinking that such 
people share the taste of housemaids and, by inference, Dr. 
Freud. ‘“ Cultured people” are not disappointed when plays 
and novels end unhappily, because, unlike servant-girls and 
psycho-analysts, they do not seek in works of art “ wish- 
fulfilment in the world of phantasy.” Again, he mistakes in 
supposing that Dr. Freud, in the passage with which I am 
dealing, is talking about “neurotic artists”: he is talking 
about plain artists as well as he can. Maybe, however, he 
not only shares the housemaid’s tastes, but the housemaid’s 
opinion that all artists are “nervy sort of chaps.”— 
Yours, &c., CutveE Bet. 

Charleston. 

September 20th, 1924. 


THE NAPLES CANDELABRUM, 

Srr,—Mr. Sampson is quite right. Only English gentle- 
men in club smoking-rooms think sex is “obscene”; but if 
Mr. Sampson will understand after the word “obscene” in 
my article the qualifying gloss “from the point of view of 
all that is best in our two noble universities,” I think we 
shall be in agreement. I admire Mr. Sampson’s boldness 
when he says he would cheerfully add the Naples cande- 
labrum to his furniture; doubtless he feels well armed 
against the Philistines; but more timid persons (like 
myself) prefer to conform in appearance with local pre- 
judices. But, in principle, Mr. Sampson is quite right, and 
I think there can be little doubt that English decency is 
frequently a matter of humbug.—Yours, &c. 


RicHaRD ALDINGTON. 
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MEMORIES* 


By Dr A. C. BENSON. 


reason why memories, even unpleasant memories, 

could and did assume so golden a tinge in the 
mind, was because they represented life with the element 
of fear subtracted. Happy memories are their own 
reward ; but even unhappy memories represent a sort of 
triumph—one is none the worse, after all! Or at worst, 
they record something which is over and done with, and 
need not be lived through again. A memory, in fact, 
has to be of a very poisonous quality to rankle long ; and 
even so, the human mind has an extraordinary power of 
encysting such things, of surrounding them, that is, with 
a sort of insensitive and opaque envelope which cannot 
easily be broken through. An old man, whom I once 
knew, of very deep and vivid emotions, who had lost all 
those nearest to him in untimely and disastrous ways, 
said to me with a kind of smiling patience, ‘‘ Yes, I 
daren’t think of these things; but at all events, I can’t 
have the pain of loss any more! ”’ 

With most of us, when we go back to the memory 
of early years, all recollection of pain and dreariness 
and discomfort seems to have vanished. And yet the 
curious thing is that though we treasure such records 
with a kind of amused delight, very few of us would 
really go through the fact again, if we could put the clock 
back. In later life, experience tells us, even in the midst 
of seemingly intolerable disasters, that we shall probably 
pick up the threads of life again, and find the texture 
agreeable. But the vivid perceptions of childhood posi- 
tively stifle the imagination, and the tragic quality of 
childish sorrows comes from the fact that every catas- 
trophe seems at the time irreparable. 

The net result generally is that most people’s recol- 
lections are almost wholly unreliable, and consequently 
uninteresting. The ordinary unimaginative mind cannot 
by any effort recover the mood of childhood, or turn off 
the later light of experience. The quick responsiveness 
of the child, with the no less sudden reactions; the 
overwhelming emotions, so swiftly succeeded by hardness, 
indifference, even cruelty; the exaggerated admiration, 
side by side with relentless and unforgiving dislikes—all 
these violent inconsistencies and variabilities are most 
difficult to recover, when the needle of the spirit has 
ceased to oscillate so violently, and a more torpid 
equability has been acquired. 

What makes Mrs. MacCarthy’s book so delightful is 
that she seems, with an effortless instinct, to have 
regained the childish atmosphere and perspective, and to 
be able to write of things as they occurred with that 
curious detachment which is an enviable power of child- 
hood, the power of sharply separating one incident, or 
one string of incidents, from those with which it was in 
reality closely intertwined. 

Even in a beautiful and expressive volume like 
Henry James’s ‘‘ A Small Boy and Others,”’ the story 
tends to become too much a concocted and organic whole, 
of days “‘ linked each to each by natural piety ’’; and 
further, in the same book, the survey is philosophically 
too equable, and artistically too much charged with the 
half-lights and shifting flashes of the horizon. Whatever 
that great book may be, it is not a record; it has none 
of the hard intentness of the childish mind. Mrs. 
MacCarthy has not fallen into this very natural mistake. 
Her lights and shadows are clear-cut. 


CC reson once said, very perceptively, that the 


There is an 





*“Aa Nineteenth Century Childhood.” By Ma 
(Heinemann. 6s.) y y ry MacCarthy. 


abundance of humour as well as of pathos in her book ; 
but the humour is not consciously diffused, nor is the 
pathos prolonged into sentimentality; each is touched 
with the sudden thrill with which such thoughts leap 
into the childish mind, and leap out again as if they had 
never visited it at all. 

The book has a faint screen of mystification, possibly 
inevitable and perhaps immaterial. It is, however, but 
a Coan veil, and reveals clearly enough to the initiated 
the moving shapes within. The most skilfully touched 
of all the figures, though by no means the central figure 
in the book, is Mr. Kestell, the Warden, though to 
realize this requires perhaps a fairly close acquaintance 
with the circle depicted. For these drifting, fitful, self- 
effacing appearances, humorous, detached, delicately 
peevish, exquisitely perceptive, as of a figure seen by 
glimpses in a garden alley or at the end of a corridor, 
or emerging from a pile of work, which was handled 
rather than shouldered, was exactly how Mr. Kestell 
did make himself first inferred, and at last cumulatively 
known, as a man of impeccable taste, swift perception, 
wide range of knowledge, and finally of unfailing courage 
and profound sympathy—as a man indeed with a real 
touch of genius who, the deeper that you penetrated, 
laid firmer and firmer hold, both through admiration and 
love, of the minds and hearts of his friends. 

A more central figure indeed is the wonderful Mrs. 
Kestell (so fine a contrast to her husband), who darted 
so emphatically upon the scene, spoke such trenchant 
oracles, breathed such a challenge to artistic curiosity, 
and who yet, in the background of her essentially 
dramatic and public mind, held an even more unflinch- 
ing faith, and handled life with an even more urgent 
kind of chivalry, than her larger-minded husband. 

The book itself has, besides its mood and its per- 
ception, a great charm of style, a sort of subdued realism. 
What could be better than this picture of a childish visit 
to the Warden’s study ? 

‘You felt the peculiar and pleasant electric shock 
of his prickly shaven chin against your face, and felt the 
delicious fresh smell of his very clean soap; there was 


his red sealing-wax and his ink; and you went out of 
the room with a picture he had drawn of an eagle carry- 
ing off a baby.”’ 

Or this sketch of her mother ? 

_ “Suddenly she would forget us and muse for a long 
time in silence at the piano; or she would begin telling 
us a most interesting story, and then she would stop 
and stroke our chins and look through us with a far- 
away look in a long pause... we used to bury our 
noses in her bowls of roses, and take great draughts of 
freshness from them, as she did, following her, and 
breathing it in like her; and she would shut her eyes 
and take great draughts from the fragrance of a peach, 
and then we would shut our eyes and take great 


draughts too.”’ 

One of the most amusing episodes in the book is the 
story of ‘‘ Le Grand Livre,’’ a great cryptic account- 
book which used to be opened in public, in the vague 
hope of effecting. some retrenchment, when Camembert 
cheeses and parrot-seed would seem to open the only 
avenues to the reduction of expenses. 

Then there is at the other extreme a pathetic record 
of the authoress’s experiences at a very High-Church 
school, run by a community of nuns, where the austere 
food, the chilly dormitories, the long dreary walks, two 
and two, and the thought of the warm, leisurely, easy- 
going, affectionate home in the background, seem to be 
about to quench the spirit of the writer in solitary tears 
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and morbid scruples; but it is with intense relief that 
we find the old Adam, or perhaps we may say the still 
older Eve, reasserting itself in a romantic and almost 
polygamous passion for a Server, in the effrontery of the 
scapegrace Birdie, in the Easter breakfast, with the rows 
of eggs, ‘‘ like lines of tiny, bald men,’’ and the faint 
voice of the old Sister Superior wishing the children a 
happy Easter. 

Perhaps the best compliment that one can pay to the 
book is that there are a few glimpses of distinguished 
persons, under their own names, very prettily touched 
off; but these glimpses, which in many such books lie 
glittering in the coarser texture of the text like pearls 
in the pig-stye, here appear almost like unreasonable 
interruptions to the Kestell affairs, which are what one 
is really concerned with. 

Best of all, in days like these, when there seems to 
be a sharper antagonism, or perhaps it is fairer to say a 
more contemptuously good-natured tolerance of the old 
by the young than ever before, it is a comfort to read a 
book which shows one so clearly that the staple interests 
and pursuits of the young do not really alter very much 
from year to year, or even from age to age; and to dis- 
cover, what I believe to be the truth, that the present 
divergence is mainly due to the fact that the old are 
not nowadays so old as they used to be—I recall some of 
the portly choking men, the chilly ringletted old ladies 
of my own much remoter childhood—and that they feel 
their exclusion more from the dreams of youth; while 
youth is allowed to proclaim far more frankly and cruelly 
its own impatience. Both of which phenomena indeed, 
however wounding at the time, do undoubtedly tend in 
the long run to bring the two ends of the puzzle together ; 
and no one can read Mrs. MacCarthy’s book without 
feeling both a more vivid admiration for our generous 
and large-hearted younger generation, and at the same 
time a more tender regard for the elderly, who feel their 
panoply of grizzled hair and trailing feet to be nothing 
but a reluctant masquerade. 





THE COMMON-SENSE OF THE BOOK 
TRADE. 
By J. D. BERESFORD. 


HE question of the overproduction of books comes 
up periodically in much the same way as that 
other great question which affects so much more 
nearly the life of the nation, and can be figured as the 
fall of the curve after a boom in trade. There are some 
remarkable parallels to be traced in the conditions affect- 
ing the little question and the big, likenesses that must 
for the most part be left to the diligent economist plotting 
his curves from reliable statistics. (He may find them 
difficult to obtain when he attacks the book world.) But 
regarding our material from a reasonable distance and 
with no intention of planning a single graph, we may 
glance at the general evidence of similarity—with one 
particular stipulation, namely, that the great mass of 
the book trade is a luxury trade. 

In the first place, we have to admit that the selling 
of literature—by which I intend printed matter in book 
form and not solely the writings of the immortals—is 
just as dependent on the laws of supply and demand as 
the selling of Manchester goods. The publisher and his 
middlemen, the wholesale distributor, the bookseller, 
and the library proprietor, are primarily tradesmen 
whose concern it is to sell as many books as possible at 
the greatest possible profit. With them quality can only 
be considered in relation to quantity and price. The 
middleman, and even the publisher is a middleman, 
must work on the profit system or go bankrupt, whether 





he specializes in the writings of immortals, best-sellers, 
or cheap editions. 

This may seem a brutal way of stating the case, and 
I apologize for it to many publishers whose methods I 
esteem, publishers who will ‘‘ carry a worth-while ”’ 
author (what should we do without American phrases?) 
at a loss and for quite disinterested reasons. I affirm it 
out of my own knowledge. But, speaking from the 
economical point of view—too often néglected in this 
connection—it is absolutely essential to lump all our 
middlemen into the category of tradesmen, and to regard 
them as buying and selling books at a profit, just as if 
they were buying and selling any other article, raw or 
manufactured. Authors are so apt to forget that a 
publisher is a business man. 

The second trace of our parallels is found in the 
relation of our middlemen to one another. The publisher 
buys raw material (much of it, as we were reminded in 
Tue Nation of August 30th, quite unfit for consump- 
tion), manufactures it, and sells it at a more or less 
regular discount to wholesale distributor, library, or 
bookshop. (My ‘‘ more or less’’ must be justified in 
face of Sir Frederick Macmillan’s statement, and he 
will not deny that the distributor gets an occasional 5 per 
cent. beyond the regular discount on certain conditions ; 
beyond that discount of 25 per cent. in the case of 
““net ’’ novels, for example. But it is perfectly true 
that the Net Book Agreement has abolished for all prac- 
tical purposes the terrible evil of underselling, and we 
can leave that out of consideration.) 

Finally, to conclude our awful analogy, we must 
remember that the manufacturer’s chief object is to sell 
as much as he can to the middleman, who in turn does 
his best to dispose of it to the public. From which it 
follows that we get trade booms and trade depressions 
in the book trade as in any other, consequent not so 
much upon the quality of the goods as upon whether 
the general conditions are such as influence the public 
to spend or save. 

Now, for some two years before I left London last 
October, I was a member of an active and admirably 
intentioned little society, which counted among its fifty 
or sixty members representatives of nearly all branches 
of the book trade. There were authors, publishers, book- 
sellers, librarians, and one distinguished member of the 
cinematograph industry. We did not include a theatrical 
manager because he would have been no use if we had 
caught him. The object of this society was to discuss 
freely, taking opinions from every point of view, the 
existing difficulties of the trade we were all concerned 
with, and to consider the remedies, if any. -And, I quote 
this experience because it triumphantly crowns my 
analogy between the selling of literature and the selling 
of margarine, there was but one conclusion to which we 
could all subscribe. The great essential was to make, or 
tempt, or educate the public to buy More Books. 

To the literary man in his study this conclusion will 
have a truly revolting sound. It will be not less dis- 
gusting to the authors who write because they must, nor 
to the readers who prefer Shaftesbury Avenue to the 
railway bookstall. But the essential inference to be 
drawn from this disinterested statement of the condi- 
tions prevailing in the book trade is the point that is 
never properly emphasized in this particular discussion ; 
and it is perfectly useless to consider any remedy unless 
it is taken into account. 

As an instance, Mr. Woolf says in the article I have 
already referred to that the blame of over-production 
‘‘ must rest largely with the publishers,’’ and seems 
inclined to lay the burden on the shoulders of those 


publishers who put out books on commission. I do not. 


defend the latter class; they fall even outside the general 
premises of economics; but I do not think they are 
responsible for more trouble than the average publishing 
business that loyally buys its raw material from the 
grower. What Mr. Woolf perhaps overlooked is that 
the general publisher buys what he thinks he can sell 
again, and will go on doing so, like the margarine 
merchant, until he has a surplus of unsold stock. He 
has not the insight in two cases out of three to judge 
from broad indications—even less, ch! very much legs, 
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from the contents of the books themselves—what the 
market for a particular article will be. : 

Also, there is a principle unfamiliar to those outside 
the trade, known as—shall I say !—“‘ stiffening the list,”’ 
a principle that is responsible for many of the worthless 
books on history, science, or politics. It arises—twice 
a year on the average—from the contemplation of a 
future announcement that contains too many novels, and 
necessitates either the acceptance of ‘‘ anything that 
comes along’ or the commissioning of works on some 
serious subject, in order to give a more stately and 
reputable effect to the advertisements. They are cheap 
to buy, these books, and they generally just about pay 
the cost of production. Also, the bookseller will nearly 
always accept a reasonable number—possibly for dress- 
ing his shop window, as the publisher has dressed his 
column in the journals? 

And as to price, the economist knows all too well 
the terrible heart-breaking fact that manufacturers and 
middlemen will keep up the price just as long as they 
can get the public to pay it. Also, in this particular 
connection we have to remember that at the other 
extreme the cheap-edition business had a profound and 
disastrous slump some two years ago, when booksellers 
and publishers alike were hopelessly overstocked and 
there was no dump but the paper manufacturers. Indeed, 
from one point of view I am rather afraid that the drop 
in prices, which may come very soon, will serve to 
aggravate the evil of over-production, since if you want 
to make a profit on cheap stuff you must sell more of it. 

The grower, or more respectfully the author, has 
figured very little in this analysis, because, as in other 
trades, he is so often at the mercy of the manufacturer. 
Also, I am a little shy of talking about him. The poor 
hack who turns out those works on “ history, science, 
or politics ’’ in the British Museum Reading Room has 
his moments when he reflects on the wonderful books he 
would write if he had been endowed, not with the pen, 
but with the private income of John Ruskin. The 
novelist who has to maintain his output—I know that 
this is all very dreadful, but common-sense demands plain 
speaking—has the same dream, and envies Samuel 
Richardson his bookshop. But neither of them is in a 
position to dictate to the all-powerful. And those others, 
the successful ones, are very well satisfied with things as 
they are. No, speaking broadly, as an economist should, 
we must say that the author can be overlooked for 
general purposes. 

In conclusion, would that suggested remedy of 
lowering the discount given by publisher to bookseller 
have the effect of letting in the better, more serious 
books? I am afraid not. I foresee in that device, which 
the bookseller would be very unwilling to accept and the 
publisher to offer, but another aggravation of the evil 
which, in my opinion, is due simply and solely to an over- 
production that must continue so long as the public con- 
tinues to read and buy indiscriminately. 

As to the public, is it too stony-hearted to suggest, 
with Pascal : ‘‘ Qu’ilss’en sofilent ; et qu’ils y meurent ’’? 


———» 


THE DRAMA 








ON COMEDY. 


Ambassadors Theatre: “Fata Morgana” (Mirage), 
By Ernest Vajda, Translated from the Hun:arian by 
J, L, A, Burrell and Philip Moeller, 


“6 ATA MORGANA ”’ belongs to the best type of 
comedy. I do not say it is a very fine example 
of its type; in the translation, at any rate, 

there is but little beauty of language; there is not that 

perfection of phrasing which is common to all great 
works of dramatic art. Still, it is on the right lines, 
which make its appearance on the actual London stage 
something of a phenomenon. Further, the more you 
think of it the more interesting it becomes. The plot is 
not a new one, and that is all to the good. The scene is 
laid in the country outside Budapest. The hero, George, 


a very naif boy of eighteen (Mr. Tom Douglas), is left at 
home as a punishment by his family, which goes off to 
a ball in a neighbouring town. To him enters suddenly 
a cousin by marriage, a dashing society lady, Mrs. Fay 
(Mlle. Jeanne de Casalis), none too happily married to 
a successful lawyer. She is fascinated by his innocence, 
he by her “‘ style.’”’ They swear eternal love: of course, 
there will be a divorce, and then the simple life in the 
country. It all sounds so beautiful at night. But next 
day she cannot but realize the absurdity of it. So after 
a few painful scenes she returns to Budapest with her 
husband, telling her momentary lover that she hopes to 
see him in the autumn, when he is coming up to the 
University. The plot is as old as the hills, and about as 
solid. ‘‘ But you lied to me,’’ cries the boy in his 

ony. ‘‘ Last night you said it was to be for ever.” 
‘* And last night,”’ she replies, ‘‘ I meant it. But surely 
you must see now that it is out of the question.’”’” We 
always do mean it at the moment. But moods change, 
and so there is nothing left for George, who is compact 
of truth, save to lie to the husband about everything he 
cares for. 

The play is a comedy, and great credit should be 
given to Mr. Reginald Durham, the producer, and the 
company for playing it as such, despite what must have 
been severe temptation. ‘‘ Fata Morgana’’ is not a 
unique and appalling catastrophe; it is a necessary 
incident in the education of youth. Certainly it was 
pretty bad at the moment. But, after all, wounds heal 
quick. George will go and call on Mrs. Fay at Budapest, 
and perhaps even learn to be grateful to her. For he has 
taught himself something about life in the only school— 
that of suffering. 

For ‘‘ Fata Morgana,” though a comedy, is not all 
amusing. On the contrary, much of it is extremely 
painful. But tears and laughter are hopelessly mingled 
together, and it is of this union that comedy is born. 
Tragedy is glorious and, despite everything, adds to the 
pride of life. We feel of the great tragic figures Edipus, 
Lear, Othello, that their suffering has not been in vain. 
The game has been worth the candle; and as the tortured 
Titans stagger to their doom katharsis passes from their 
souls into ours. Very different is the spirit of comedy. 
“* Life is certainly very disagreeable,’ it says; ‘‘ but, 
after all, it is not very important. So come to terms with 
it, do not batter your head against a brick wall; be 
sensible— 

‘The common round tke daily task, 
Will furnish all you need to ask.’ ”’ 

The comic genius, the prophet of the golden mean, 
takes his puppets and beats them into sense. The great 
comic figures of the world, Malvolio, Angelo, Troilus, 
Lysander of the ‘‘ Widow’s tears,’’ Alceste, Don 
Quixote, Candide, Rasselas, all ‘‘ asked for it,’’ like 
Georges Dandin. For they all tried to put upon life 
a strain it could not bear. ‘‘ Don’t fill your head with 
fine ideas,’’ Moliére seems to say to us throughout the 
wisest and bitterest of his comedies. ‘‘ If you do, you 
will find there is no half-way house between Don Juan 
and Sganarelle.’”’ So the comic genius sets his feet 
solidly on the earth and laughs at all the Johnny-head- 
in-airs as they plunge blindly into the bog of their own 
folly. In ‘‘ Fata Morgana,’’ Mr. Vajda shows he is 
one of these comic brethren. George, in youthful 
exuberance, strayed from the narrow way and was 
brought up sharp. Let us hope the shock will be suffi- 
cient and help him to become a civilized human being. 
Such a view of life is not radiant, but we all, in our 
honester moments, know it to be true; and it is the 
function of comedy to teach those virtues, which are based 
on realism and common sense. Certainly ‘“‘ Fata Mor- 
gana ’’ is the most interesting play at present running in 
London. 

Fortunately, it is not only very intelligently pro- 
duced, but very well acted. Mlle. Jeanne de Casalis and 
Mr. Tom Douglas play with a confident mastery and self- 
restraint that is all too rare, and they are well supported 
by the entire company. I particularly liked the thick- 
skulled young peasant, Henry, delightfully portrayed by 
Mr, Roger Livesey. ' 

Francis Breet. 
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FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


7% bestowal of the O.M. upon F. H. Bradley, the 





first philosopher to receive it since 1900, has been 

closely followed by the news of his death. Owing 
to his monastic habits, Bradley had for many years been 
something of a legendary figure, while even at Oxford 
the current of philosophical thought had set increas- 
ingly away from the elaborate system which he con- 
structed. The times are out of sympathy with 
Absolutism, and apt to be suspicious of philosophical 
eloquence. Bradley, moreover, was a difficult writer. 
Generations of Oxford Greats men have toiled, often 
uncomprehendingly, at the famous ‘‘ Logic,’’ and few 
and weary are those who have been in at the death of the 
last illusion in ‘‘ Appearance and Reality.’’ Yet, despite 
the real difficulty and complexity of his system, there 
was in Bradley a passionate sincerity, an almost religious 
enthusiasm for philosophy, which endowed his work with 
a life of its own, which was independent of its strictly 
philosophical merits. Bradley was one of the last of the 
philosophers in the old sense of the word—one who 
cared so passionately for truth that the pursuits and 
avocations of ordinary men came for him, in practice as 
well as in theory, to be relegated to the half-real realm 
of appearance. In this respect he was one of the last 
representatives of his kind. He lived the philosophic 
life, he wrote philosophy in the grand manner, and he 
believed in what he wrote. For these reasons, rather 
than for the system which he bequeathed to it, the world 
of philosophy is so much the poorer for his loss. 


‘* The Nervous Wreck ’’ at the St. James’s Theatre 
is an attempt to put on the stage one of those comic 
films which one so often has to sit through before wit- 
nessing the emotional adventures of one’s favourite star. 
Unfortunately, the wholesale destruction of china 
becomes expensive when repeated night after night, so 
that the effects are on a mean scale compared with those 
of the film ; also the film is mercifully noiseless ; cotton- 
wool is essential before paying a visit to ‘‘ The Nervous 
Wreck.’’ The applause, however, was almost as deafen- 
ing as the stage effects; there are, I believe, a great 
many jokes. I certainly spotted two, one about the 
noisy eating of soup and one about Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills. Miss Mary Duncan and Mr. Charles Lawrence, 
as the hero and heroine, were rather charming: they 
created a feeling of desiderium for the Astaires. But the 
play is never as good as a Harold Lloyd film, and one is 
happier at home reading Stella Benson’s novel ‘‘ The 
Poor Man.”’ 


I am glad to see that the authoritative volume, 
*‘ Madame Récamier ; sa vie, ses salons,’’ by M. Edouard 
Herriot, is once more commanding a ready sale, without 
the author’s Government subsiding under the scandal. 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s interest in livestock undoubtedly 
won him many votes during the last election, but I doubt 
if the most stalwart Tory would survive the discovery that 
his leader had composed in early youth the standard work 
on Beau Brummell. Nor would Mr. MacDonald find 
his job made any the easier if he had devoted several 
years to collecting material for a life of Mme. de 
Quérouaille. Leaving the realms of speculation, it is 
certain that Mr. Churchill’s reputed prowess with the 
paint-brush has rendered highly improbable his return 
to Westminster. Disraeli might appear as an exception 
toa rule; but, after all, most of his books were concerned 
with spreading the glad tidings that the aristocracy 
thought about practically nothing except social reform. 
We often have to deplore the limitations of French 
mentality, but we have to admit that art and scholarship 
are not considered nearly so disreputable on the other side 
of the Channel. 


Summer begins with raspberry and currant tart 
and ends with apple and blackberry tart; and nothing 
could be nicer. But is it not a great failure 
In our power of arranging our own affairs that 
summer-time should not last equally long,—from the first 
of the former to the last of the latter? Merely as a 





matter of expense, apart from comfort, the cost of throw- 
ing the whole population into darkness for an extra hour 
a day for several weeks must be very great. Partly, of 
course, it is a punishment on us for our practice of 
shifting our habits, decade by decade, gradually later 
into the day. The velocity per annum of the fashionable 
hour of dinner is a calculable phenomenon (I wish some 
learned person would work this out and write a letter to 
Tue Nation about it). So perhaps we ought to right 
matters by introducing a permanent hour of summer- 
time, once in ten years or whatever is the appropriate 
period, and put our watches forward an hour, just like 
leap year (or is it the opposite?). Certainly, a permanent 
hour of summer-time, to bring us back again towards the 
dawn and the dew, would do most of us good. 


The cheapening of motor-cars is another step towards 
the ruin of the country road. It is already almost impos- 
sible to take one’s pleasure walking, and only inevitable 
necessity impels the owners of children or dogs to venture 
their limbs upon what is now little better than an 
unfenced railway track. On the line itself there are at 
least rails and signals to ensure some kind of safety. But 
on the high road the procession of vehicles is irregular 
and chaotic, and the pedestrian has to depend upon the 
consideration and humanity of the motorist, who is in 
a position to dispense with both if it suits him. That it 
does suit him those who have lived on the verge of 
military operations this summer can _ testify—the 
approach of a military car being the signal among walkers 
and cyclists either to dismount and stand still or risk 
some perfectly wanton onslaught on the part of the 
military upon the common amenities of the King’s high- 
way. The English road, moreover, is rapidly ldsing its 
old character—its colour, here tawny-red, here pear!- 
white; its flowery and untidy hedges; its quiet; its 
ancient and irregular charm. It is becoming, instead, 
black as cinders, smooth as oilcloth, shaven of wild 
flowers, straightened of corners, a mere racing-track for 
the convenience of a population seemingly in perpetual 
and frantic haste not to be late for dinner. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, September 27th. ‘‘ The Royal Visitor,’ at 
His Maijesty’s. 

London String Quartet, at 3.15, at Aolian Hall. 
—_ Pianoforte Recital, at 3, at Queen’s 
all. 

Sunday, September 28th. ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” 
Fellowship Players, at the Strand. 

Wednesday, October Ist. ‘‘ The Looking-Glass,”’ at the 
Vaudeville. . 

Thursday, October 2nd. Professor Wallace Notestein on 
‘‘ The Winning of the Legislative Initiative by the 
Commons,’’ Raleigh Lecture, at the Royal Society, 
Burlington House. 

Friday, October 3rd. “‘ The Trojan Women,”’ matinée, 
at New Theatre. 

Omicron. 


POETRY 


ELEGY. 


The Chinese tombs, 

Some, squares of shrubby trees, some, cones and 
mounds, 

But more like tile-roofed huts and cottages, 

Lie here and there among the fertile grounds. 
The spring day blooms 

Palely above them, and a warm tear falls 

At moments from her opening eyes upon 
Those hillocks and those walls; 

The fencing wheat and beans as yet are wan, 

As the dim stress of winter scarce were gone; 
The green corn waves, 

With the thin wind in its tall shroudage flowing, 

Above those graves; blue-suited Labour’s hoeing 
By Labour’s graves. 





Epmuunp Bionven. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


MUMBO JUMBO. 


great Napoleon published lately. Here are three 

which I have just read: ‘‘ Napoleon,’’ by Elie 
Faure, translated by Jeffery E. Jeffery (Constable. 
7s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ The Campaign of 1812 and the Retreat from 
Moscow,’’ by Hilaire Belloc (Nelson. 6s.); and 
‘‘ Napoleon and His Court,”’ by C. 8S. Forester (Methuen. 
10s. 6d.). It would be impossible to find three books 
differing more from one another than these, and they 
reflect perhaps the extraordinary divergence of opinion 
which different people have formed, and I suppose always 
will form, about Napoleon. Mr. Havelock Ellis, on the 
jacket, is made to vouch for the remarkableness of 
M. Faure’s book. Remarkable it certainly is, and very 
interesting, though it is the kind of book which is 
extremely irritating. It is a hectic eulogy of Napoleon 
as a superman and super-artist. Its exaggerated lan- 
guage and restless volubility make the mind whirl, and 
M. Faure is one of those Frenchmen who are so convinced 
that all Frenchmen are logical that they confuse senti- 
mentality—so long as it is French—with logic. Mr. 
Belloc’s is the kind of book which one would expect him 
to write about the campaign of 1812—extremely read- 
able, clear, competent, and with that undertone of 
omniscience which makes it impossible to believe, while 
one is reading it, that anyone has ever been right about 
anything except Mr. Belloc and the Holy See. I began 
to read Mr. Forester with a prejudice, not against him, 
but against the many books now published, part history, 
part biography, and part historical biographical scandal, 
about the Charleses and Jameses, the Louis and 
Napoleons, their Courts, their wives, and their mis- 
tresses. It is only fair to say that Mr. Forester is so 
much more skilful than the ordinary compiler of these 
volumes that by the time I had finished ‘‘ Napoleon and 
His Court,’’ the prejudice had nearly evaporated. His 
account of Napoleon, his wives, mistresses, and Marshals, 
is really interesting and amusing. 


T HERE has been a little shower of books about the 


* * * 


‘‘ Napoleon was one of the most brilliant thinkers 
the world has ever seen; he was the most practical and 
strenuous in action; he enjoyed for twenty years more 
good luck than anyone has ever deserved ; but he had a 
meanness of soul unsurpassed in recorded history.’’ So 
Mr. Forester. ‘‘ The most significant personality since 
Christ,’’ says M. Faure, who paints Napoleon as every- 
thing which is noble, heroic, and wise. The two pictures 
are diametrically opposed. If we accept Mr. Forester’s 
view, Napoleon was a great general and a great man of 
action, but a vulgar, mean-minded man for all that; if 
we agree with M. Faure, he was not only a supreme mili- 
tary genius and administrator, the apostle of the Revolu- 
tion and of modern political ideals of liberty and progress, 
an artist of the calibre of Beethoven and Shakespeare, 
but also the nobility and -purity of his character entitle 
him to a place beside Gautama Buddha and Jesus Christ. 


” * * 


While I was reading M. Faure, I often thought of 
Mr. Wells’s sketch of Napoleon in his ‘‘ Outline of 
History.’’ I had not the book by me, but Mr. Wells has 
just published ‘‘ A Short History of the World ’’ (Labour 
Publishing Company. 2s. 6d.), a remarkable little book 
which he has written for the reader who wants ‘“‘ a pre- 
paratory excursion ’’ before going on to the ‘‘ much 
fuller and more explicit ‘ Outline.’ ’’ I turned to this 


book to see how Mr. Wells would summarize Napoleon, 
and this is what I found :— 

“ Unhappily for France and the world a man arose 
who embodied in its intensest form this national egotism 
of the French. He gave that country ten years of glory 
and the humiliation of a final defeat. . . . Throughout 
the five years of the Directorate he had been scheming 
and working for self-advancement. Gradually he clam- 
bered to supreme power. He was a man of severely 
limited understanding, but of ruthless directness and 
great energy. He had begun life as an extremist of the 
school of Robespierre ; he owed his first promotion to 
that side; but he had no real grasp of the new forces 
that were working in Europe. His utmost political 
imagination carried him to a belated and tawdry attempt 
to restore the Western Empire.” 

No one could possibly imagine, unless the name of 
Napoleon was prefixed to it, that Mr. Wells was giving a 
summary of the life of the man to which M. Faure has 
devoted a volume. Which of these views is the right one? 
I am on the side of Mr. Wells, but then I must admit to 
a prejudice against Napoleon and to all great men of 
action who make the world a desert and call it glory. 
Even many of the qualities with which M. Faure ecstatic- 
ally endows Napoleon leave me cold. ‘‘ Pride. . . is, 
it seems to me, the highest virtue of all,’’ says M. Faure. 
I disagree with him. I disagree with him when he finds 
something incredibly superb in Napoleon’s remark: 
‘““ Glory? I have gorged myself with it. I have thrown 
it away like dirt. And in passing I may say that I have 
made it something which henceforth will be very ordinary 
and at the same time difficult to achieve.’’ That seems 
to me to be both vulgar and silly. I disagree with him 
when he finds a proof that. Napoleon was marked down 
by God for some mysterious action or purpose in his 
immense popularity which caused vast and excited crowds 
to gather in the streets whenever he passed through 
them. Otherwise I must believe that Master Jackie 
Coogan is marked out for the same high destiny. I can 
feel little or no admiration for the immense force, energy, 
and talents which Napoleon expended in turning Europe 
into a desert for ten years, for I cannot become 
enthusiastic over the force behind an earthquake or the 
energy which is required to cause an eruption of 


Vesuvius. 
* * * 


The view of Napoleon which you find in M. Faure’s 
book seems to me to be based on sentimentality and 
mumbo-jumboism. Napoleon said: ‘‘ I love power, but 
it is as an artist that I love it.’ Napoleon was an artist, 
immediately says M. Faure, a supreme artist, and his 
material was action. That may be very clever, but, as far 
as the truth is concerned, it is merely clever nonsense. 
He was a hero, says M. Faure, and a hero thinks nothing 
of the lives of a million men-—‘‘ another aspect of a 
supreme temperament soaring in its own plane.’’ I do 
not know what a supreme temperament soaring in its 
own plane is, but according to the Oxford Dictionary 
Mumbo Jumbo was a “‘ grotesque idol said to have been 
worshipped by some tribes.’’ As long as M. Faure and 
other people fall down and worship Napoleon because 
he said to Metternich: ‘‘ A man such as myself thinks 
nothing of the lives of a million men,’ so long will 
Europeans continue on the exalted ‘‘ plane ”’ of civiliza- 
tion reached by the worshippers of Mumbo Jumbo. They 
will continue, I am afraid, for a long time to come, for 
there are so many people who are too romantic to believe 
the dictionary when it tells them that Mumbo Jumbo is 
only a grotesque idol. 

LzonarD Woo.r. 
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REVIEWS 


MUHAMMADAN ART. 


Muhammadan Architecture in Egypt and Palestine. By 
MARTIN S, Brigcs. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. £4 4s.) 


THE war gave the author of this book an opportunity to 
study the Muhammadan architecture of these countries, and 
the present book is the result of his investigations. He 
explains in some detail the architectural features of the out- 
standing examples of each of the different periods. Incident- 
ally he finds himself drawn into the vexed question of the 
origins of Muhammadan architecture. In discussing this 
and other questions of style in general he is somewhat handi- 
capped by the limits of his subject. He refuses ever to quit 
his chosen territory, except for occasional allusions to Persian 
and Sassanian art. The result is that the book lacks any 
very precise aim. It is too large and too discursive to serve 
as a guide to the tourist in these countries, and it adds little 
if anything to the more specialized works on the subject, 
which the author has evidently studied to good purpose. 
On the other hand, it goes too fully into the detailed history 
of particular buildings in Cairo and Palestine to be of great 
use for a general understanding of the art of the Muham- 
madan conquerors. 

Its value in this respect would have been greatly 
increased if the author had given up some part of his book 
to placing the art of which he speaks in relation to the 
Muhammadan art of Tunis, Morocco, and Spain on the one 
hand, and of Central Asia on the other. We might thus 
have got a clearer notion of what precisely the Cairene and 
Syrian centres contributed to the creation of the Muham- 
madan style. 

However, the actual development of the art in Cairo 
itself is clearly given by the help of many extracts from con- 
temporary records and admirable plans and photographs ; 
and there can be no doubt that Cairo affords the most con- 
tinuous series of masterpieces in the Moslem style of any 
single centre. For if in the early periods it produced nothing 
finer than Sidi Oqbar at Kairuan, or the mosque at Cordoba 
in the later periods when Moslem art had degenerated in the 
West into an exaggerated ornamentalism, the Mameluke 
buildings of Oairo retain far more of the simplicity and 
logical co-ordination of the earlier manner. Indeed, so much 
impressed is Mr. Briggs by the splendour and impressiveness 
of such later works as the Madrasah of Sultan Hasan, begun 
in 1356, that he is inclined to place the apogee of the style 
at this late date. This is, of course, largely a question of 
individual taste, which it is vain to discuss, but it is difficult, 
if one compares the reproductions,-not to feel that these 
later works have lost more than they have gained. There 
comes a point in the development of this style where the 
elaborate ornamentation of the surface begins to destroy the 
plastic effect of the construction itself, even though, as in 
the case of the Madrasah cited, this takes on colossal pro- 
portions and great boldness in the general planning. 

Mr. Briggs is quite right in his emphasis on the treat- 
ment of surface as being par excellence the distinctive quality 
of Moslem art. No other people have had so fine a sense 
of that. But to produce its full effect it requires the utmost 
tact in the opposition of plain and restful surfaces with 
comparatively small quantities of minutely worked and 
precious surfaces ; and more than this, there must be some 
correspondence between the quality of the surface and the 
general plastic relief of the members, and it is just here that 
later Muhammadan art breaks down. In Ibn Tulun the 
exquisitely ornamented surfaces underline the structural and 
plastic forms, they count as accents upon them. In the 
later mosques the plastic design has much less relief, and 
there is no adequate transition from them to the detailed 
ornament which is inscribed across vast flat surfaces. 

In the vexed question of origitis Mr. Briggs takes a 
sensible and moderate line. He refuses to ally himself with 
any of the extremists. It is a subject which has provoked 
some of those who have written on it to extremely one-sided 
and hard-ridden theories: Rivoira on one side, who will hear 
of nothing but Byzantium and Rome, Gayet of nothing but 
the Copts, and others who run Syria and Mesopotamia. 

The mere fact, admirably brought out by Mr. Briggs, 
that, even at a compuratively late date, when the style was 





already well developed, the Muhammadan architects were 
open to the influence of the Gothic constructions of the 
Crusaders, and made admirable use of what they borrowed, 
indicates that one character of Muhammadan civilization 
was its tolerance of foreign influence, and it is almost certain 
that the early artists formed their style by unconscious 
adaptation of any and every material that lay to their hands. 
What is remarkable is that out of such composite origins they 
managed to create so coherent and definite a style ; one which, 
for all its analogies, can never be mistaken for anything else. 


Roger Fry. 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MAXIMES. 


Moral Maxims. By the DuKE DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT. 
(Golden Cockerel Press. 13s.) 


Tue career of that haut et puissant seigneur, M. le Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld, was much influenced by women; which 
seems very French and appropriate. During Richelieu’s 
ministry he was attached to the Queen’s party by the charms 
of Mme. de Chevreuse; during those inconsequential and 
galants disturbances, known as the Fronde, he went over to 
the opposition because of Mme. de Longueville’s eyes. When 
disappointed ambition and gout had reduced him to an arm- 
chair and conversation, he derived much solace from the 
ministrations of Mme. de la Fayette and the blameless Mme. 
de Sévigné. The disillusion caused by two duchesses was 
soothed by two marquises. 

Even the celebrated Maximes, which are carved prose 
cameos of disillusion, were composed partly for the society 
which frequented the salon of the Marquise de Sablé. The 
writing of Maximes was a favourite diversion of this salon. 
An idea was proposed by one of the party and was not 
thought to be correctly expressed until it had been formu- 
lated in different ways, retouched, polished, and sharpened 
to a point. Mme. de Sablé’s Maximes were published after 
her death in 1678 and are significantly similar to La Roche- 
foucauld’s. Curiously enough, one of her Maximes has 
slipped into the text from which the translation under 
review was made in 1749. It is:— 


“We sometimes condemn the present, by praising the 
past ; and shew our contempt of what now is, by our esteem 
for what is no more.” 

The eighteenth-century translator appears to have used 
a defective seventeenth-century edition, possibly one of the 
Amsterdam piracies so frequently exported to Hngland. 
The ordinary modern editions of La Rochefoucauld contain 
£28 Maximes; this translation gives 504. It seems plain 
that M. de la Houssaye (cited by the translator as his source) 
provided him with a treacherous foundation, since the edi- 
tion contained a Maxime by Mme. de Sablé and lacked 
twenty-five by La Rochefoucauld. The editor of this reprint 
would have done well to supply the missing Maximes in an 
appendix ; for an incomplete translation of the Maximes has 
small value when several complete translations exist. 

The explanation of this reprint is simple. It was no 
doubt chosen because of the date of translation, which might 
seem to bring it nearer the original ; and it is offered rather 
as an example of typography than as a contribution tu 
letters. As typography it is good ; and the binding is solid, 
a result not always achieved by amateur presses. The only 
objection one would make is that the large italic capitals 
give the page a broken and jagged appearance, especially 
when there are several ‘‘ Ws close together, as on pages 
56 and 57. In other respects the production of the book 
deserves nothing but praise, and its cheapness is a reproach 
to the prices of other special editions. 

The eighteenth century seems to be exactly the period in 
which to look for a translation of La Rochefoucauld ; there, at 
least, we ought to find the qualities for which we admire the 
style of the original. In general our translator renders his 
author with accuracy, sometimes with felicity. Hore is the 
eighteenth-century neatness :— 

‘‘ Gravity is a mysterious carriage of the body invented 
to cover the defects of the mind.” 

That Maxime could hardly be rendered better. The 
translator was possibly one of the mob of gentlemen who 
wrote with ease; at all events, he cultivated the genteel 
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negligénces of ’tis, can’t, won’t, don’t. Sometimes they 
come in unluckily ; the translator fell heavily in rendering 
one famous Maxime :— 


‘*In the adversity of our friends, we always find some- 
thing that don’t displease us.”’ 


That is distressingly flat after La Rochefoucauld :— 


** Dans l’adversité de nos meilleurs amis, nous trouvons 
souvent quelque chose qui ne nous déplait pas.” 

This eighteenth-century translator fared no better than 
his successors when tackling those Maximes which the hostile 
idioms of the two languages make untranslatable except 
by an a peu pres. He turns the subtle wit of “Il y a de 
bons mariages, il n’y en a point de délicieux,” into the 
clumsy misstatement: ‘There are convenient marriages, 
but no happy ones.” That was not what La Rochefoucauld 
meant; he was not so foolish as to deny that marriages can 
be happy, but he denies that they can be déliciewx—delight- 
ful, a perpetual enchantment, an endless felicity. In seven- 
teenth-century French délicieux is very closely allied to 
délices, and gives the impression of luxurious enjoyment, 
something Capuan and Sybaritic. Thus Fénelon says: “ Les 
Lydiens vivaient trop délicieusement pour ne craindre pas la 
mort.” A modern translator of seventeenth-century French 
is bound to make mistakes of this kind, whatever pains he 
takes; it is interesting to see that the eighteenth-century 
translator was equally “obnoxious to error.” 

It is perhaps worth remarking that the Maxime is now 
a dead art—killed by the Oscar Wilde paradox, which is 
known to the quasi-literary as “an epigram.” The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century Maxime was a serious affair, 
not a mere flash of wit, some amusingly outrageous paradox 
or smart saying whose fallacy is hardly concealed by its 
smartness. The true Maxime was the fruit of long expe- 
rience and meditation; a reflection upon human conduct 
condensed to the utmost economy of expression; a general 
moral truth conveyed with vigour and concision. Almost 
anyone can compose “ epigrams,” but no one now puts the 
experience of a lifetime and the thought of years into a 
slender sheaf of Maximes. When we think, we think dif- 
fusely ; we are conscious of the relativity of all truths, and 
we cannot honestly express our truth in condensed syn- 
theses. They are too absolute, too dogmatic; they make 
human nature too static, especially for an age which has 
invented a complex technique of psychology unknown to La 
Rochefoucauld and his time. Nevertheless, the Maximes 
contain important truths about human nature because of 
the author’s wide experience, the vast amount of “funda- 
mental brain-work’”’ which went to their creation, and the 
precise vocabulary of seventeenth-century French which he 
handled with such mastery. It is a mistake to call La 
Rochefoucauld cynical, for cynicism implies something 
harsh, acrid, almost gross, like its inventor. La Rochefou- 
cauld is disillusioned (a very different thing), as Stendhal 
and so many other French writers are disillusioned ; but that 
is the effect of intellectual honesty, not of cantankerous 
egotism. The intellectual integrity of La Rochefoucauld is 
a virtue whose opposite is self-deceit; a vice not unknown 
in this island. 

RicHaRD ALDINGTON. 


ATOMS IN MODERN PHYSICS. 


Atoms and Rays: an Introduction to Modern Views on 
Atomic Structure and Radiation. By Sir Oxiver 
Lopa@g, F.R.S. (Benn. 21s.) 

The New Theories of Matter and the Atom. By ALFRED 
BERTHOUD. Translated by EDEN and CepaR PAUL, (Allen 
& Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Prruaps the oddest thing about modern science is its return 

to Pythagoreanism. Pythagoras believed that everything 

could be explained in terms of numbers, i.c., finite integers. 

A length was to consist of a certain number of points; a 

period of time, of a certain number of instants. Then he 

discovered (or thought he discovered) that the diagonal of 

& square is incommensurable with the side. Since this con- 

tradicted his published opinions, he swore his followers to 

secrecy on the point. One of them, however, blabbed, and, 
though he was shipwrecked for impiety, the cat was out of 





the bag, and the world has supposed ever since that Pytha- 


_goreanism was self-refuted. 


The moral of this story is that one should be pig-headed 
in sticking to one’s theories, no matter what the adverse evi- 
dence. Euclid’s theory of proportion, the differential and 
integral calculus, geometry, and physics, have all been based 
upon the assumption of continuity. Darwin extended the 
notion to biology, by blurring the formerly sharp distinction 
between different species. The ether seemed to give con- 
tinuity a firm hold on astronomy, which was rendered still 
firmer by Einstein’s theory of gravitation. 

Nevertheless, scientific taste has changed. It all began 
with the pure mathematicians, who showed that the calculus 
requires no material beyond integers, in terms of which 
mathematical “ continuity ” can be defined. Then came the 
biologists, with their mutations and Mendelian heredity 
instead of Darwin’s small variations. And now we have the 
physicists, most revolutionary of all, saying that not only 
is matter composed of discontinuous units (electrons and 
protons), but it is only capable of a finite number of stable 
states, passing from one to another of these by a sudden 
jump. The last words of Keynes’s “ Treatise on Probability,” 
“La nature que nous interrogeons, c’est une urne,” repre- 
sent the exact spirit of modern science. It seems that we 
have been altogether too subtle for Nature, which has not 
kept pace with pure mathematics, but has remained where 
Pythagoras originally stood. Whether, in actual fact, the 
diagonal of a square is incommensurable with the side, is not 
known ; the question is an empirical one, to be decided in 
the laboratory. If it should turn out (as seems not improb- 
able) that all intervals should be measured in terms of what 
is technically called “‘ action,” it would probably follow that 
any two lengths are commensurable, since action only occurs 
in integral multiples of the “ quantum” h. Therefore it 
may soon again be possible to uphold the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy in its pristine crudity. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, however, would not assent to these 
speculations, which, it must be confessed, go beyond any- 
thing for which, as yet, there is scientific warrant. He gives 
an admirable account of what is really known about the con- 
stitution of the atom, and he does as much as is humanly 
possible to make the theory of quanta intelligible to non- 
mathematicians. But where he passes beyond what is as 
yet demonstrable, he adheres to tradition. ‘‘ Matter,” he 
says, “is discontinuous; and electricity, strange to say, is 
discontinuous. But time and space—and I should say the 
ether—are continuous.” This may be true—I have no wish 
to affirm that it is not. But I do affirm that we do not know 
it to be true. As for the ether, it is on remand; Sir Oliver 
Lodge is in favour of acquittal, but there are others who 
advocate the death sentence. In any case, there is very 
little that the ether can do nowadays. Einstein, though he 
lets it live, keeps it in solitary confinement. ‘‘ This ether 
may not be thought of as endowed with the quality charac- 
teristic of ponderable media, as consisting of parts which 
may be tracked through time. The idea of motion may not 
be applied to it.” The only thing the ether ever does is to 
obey Maxwell’s equations; but no one knows what it does 
when it obeys them. The equations are what we know, and 
the rest is merely an attempt at pictorial explanation. 

As for space and time, they also profit by the reverence 
which their antiquity inspires. We think of the electrons as 
going round the nucleus at certain speeds, in orbits having 
a certain size. But this is a pictorial representation of the 
facts. It would seem that energy, action, periodic process, 
are the notions we ought to employ in describing the doings 
of atoms. There is no harm in picturing the process as one 
of revolution round a nucleus, provided we are clear that 
this is merely a help to the imagination, not a well-grounded 
inference from the facts. What we know is that an electron 
is at one time engaged in one periodic process, at another in 
another ; that the one involves one discoverable amount of 
energy and the other another discoverable amount; that if 
the energy in one periodic process (or the average energy, if 
it varies) is multiplied by the time of one period, the result 
is either the quantum itself, or some integral multiple of the 
quantum ; that the energy lost in a transition goes into a 
light-wave, which again is subject to the quantum-principle. 
It is customary to interpret those facts in terms of the fami- 
liar conception of motion, but there is no sound logical 
reason for doing so. When a process -is inferred, not 
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observed, it is only ite most abstract properties that can be 
known. It is, therefore, quite possible that space and time 
belong to our way of picturing the physical world, not to 
that world itself; the structure of the physical world itself, 
even in those respects which we interpret as spatio-temporal, 
may quite well be granular. 

M. Berthoud’s book is excellent, and gives just the 
information which an intelligent reader ought to desire. In 
connection with radio-activity he has some interesting specu- 
lations on the possible instability of heavy elements not 
known to be radio-active, and on the way in which they 
may have come to exisi. The lighter elements are much 
commoner than the heavy ones. ‘“ The elements occupying 
the first twenty-six places in the periodic system, down to 
and including iron, make up almost the whole of the known 
part of the earth’s crust. The remaining sixty-five (five of 
which are still unknown) comprise barely a millionth part 
of the crust.” This suggests that the heavy atoms are less 
stable than the lighter ones, and are perhaps slowly break- 
ing down. It is thought that in the interior of the sun, 
where temperature and pressure both enormously exceed 
anything possible in a laboratory, heavy atoms may be 
built up. Perhaps their disintegration on reaching the sur- 
face of the sun is the main reason why the sun maintains 
its heat. 

The fact that most of what we call solid matter consists 
of empty space is well brought out by the statement: 
‘Could we fill the space of a cubic centimetre with gol:- 
atom nuclei, they would weigh three million tons, enough to 
form the load of a railway train 1,500 kilometres in length— 
reaching from Naples to Paris.” And the following enables 
us to visualize the hydrogen atom, with its tiny nucleus 
and single electron : “ Were it possible to examine the hydro- 
gen atom under a magnification of one hundred thousand 
milliard diameters, and if the calculated dimensions are 
correct, the negative electron would appear to us in the 
form of a sphere having a radius of two decimetres, revolv- 
ing round an almost imperceptible corpuscle with a radius of 
one-tenth of a millimetre—the radius of revolution being 
five kilometres, or, in other words, the diameter of the 
orbit being ten kilometres.” But perhaps our ordinary ideas 
of size are not properly applicable to electrons and protons ; 
they may belong only to the pictorial representation. 

BgrtTRaND RvussELL. 


INNOCENT AND OTHERWISE. 


Innocent Desires. By E. L. Grant Watson. (Cape. 78. 6d.) 
Blessed are the Rich. By James AGATE. (Parsons. 7s. 6d.) 
The Clouded Pearl. By Berta Ruck. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Grant Watson is to be congratulated on avoiding the 
various kinds of vulgarity which beset the writer of short 
stories. He does not over-emphasize, nor does he strive for a 
strained “ significance,” nor does he employ that device for 
securing an effect which has become more melodramatic than 
any other—I mean understatement. These are great, if 
negative, virtues, but he has on the positive side very con- 
siderable ones. His stories are economical; they are con- 
cerned not with interesting, but with real situations; and 
every word in them is sincere and to the point. They are 
perfectly original in the sense that they escape all the more 
obvious categories into which short stories fall: they are 
relentless in their statement, for example, but they are 
not cruel. The scene in most of them is laid in Australia, 
but the author describes Australia neither like an Australian 
nor like a visitor from England. He keeps his likes and 
dislikes under lock and key ; he is unusually objective, and 
therefore unusually vivid. His pictures of life seem to owe 
everything to their themes, and in appearance the author 
has no relation to them save that of an impartial narrator. 
Nothing deflects him from the theme; he strips it to its bare 
outline and leaves it. In all this he resembles Mr. Cun- 


ninghame Graham, but he has not Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s style. It is true that his style is never bad—never 
false, that is to say ; but it is sometimes clumsy. 

The stories in “ Innocent Desires” are concerned chiefly 
with love between men and women of different races. They 
are studies by a man interested in the various manifestations 





of love, but they betray neither a Puritanical prejudice nor 


that assumption of vast knowledge which for some reason | 


is offensive to taste. The Australian scenes are, on the 


whole, better than the English ; the description of the blacks — 


makes one realize keenly that vulgarity is a modern quality, 
an attribute of the last few centuries. The best story in 
the volume, however—it is crudely entitled “Man and 
Brute ”—is not concerned with love at all. It is a descrip- 
tion of a fight between a dog driven mad by fear in a hut 
where its master is dying, and a doctor who comes too late. 
In exactitude and completeness it could hardly be bettered. 
Its movement is relentless, yet there is hardly an unneces- 
sary or a cruel touch in it. None of the other stories is so 
good, but all, except “The Last Straw,” a sententious and 
melodramatic dialogue between a philosopher and his second 
ego, have the mark of an original and sincere mind. 

Mr. Agate gives free rein to all the literary vices which 
Mr. Grant Watson avoids. For a dramatic critic who has 
been so often praised, he writes an amazingly poor novel. 
“ Blessed are the Rich” is not only bad negatively; it is 
not only weak in construction, clumsy in its episodes, and 
uninteresting in its characters: it carries more positive vices 
on its back than even a good novel could bear. The smallest 
incident sets the authcr off on an address to the reader, and 
the addresses are generally either pointless or platitudinous. 
The book is full of antipathies, either so obscure that nobody 
can share them, or so commonly expressed by everybody 
that no one wants to see them expressed again. Mr. Agate 
is indignant because English Generals in France speak 
French badly, and, like all the rest of us, he has discovered 
with horror that a great number of tenth-rate music halls 
are tenth-rate. But why these simple facts should generate 
the steady wind of indignation which blows through the book 
is a puzzle. The style is even worse than the moralizing. 
“Miss Stebbing had seen in the front page of the ‘Daily 
Sludge’ a portrait of Kitty Klatter as Darling Bud in 
‘ Kiss of a Rose,’ and insisted that she must be a creature of 
pure delight. Not even the accompanying letterpress to the 
effect that in private life Kitty was a Lady Lazarus-Gold- 
bloom bedashed, in Miss Stebbing’s eyes, her glutinous 
glamour. The way down to the theatre was beguiled by an 
‘appreciation’ of this coagulate Jewess by the ‘ Sludge’s’ 
‘Girl in the Pit.’” This is Mr. Agate’s style when he casti- 
gates bad taste. He is hardly better when he moralizes. He 
begins a chapter with the sentence: ‘‘Samuel Johnson 
delivered himself, in the course of his long life, of multi- 
tudinous apophthegms of an exceeding sagacity.’”” Among 
all these apophthegms of Mr. Agate the story itself is purely 
parenthetical, and profoundly unmoving. 

It is even more unmoving, indeed, than Mrs. Ruck’s 
tale of insanitary conditions in West-End drawing-rooms. 
“The Clouded Pearl” is a plea for fresh air for the rich. 
A young, healthy girl, daughter of an English sailor, has 
a fortune left to her. Too many cocktails drive the blood 
from her cheeks ; her life is buried under a mound of cigar- 
ette-ash. So Uncle Tom, home from the Argentine, kidnaps 
her in a yacht, and leaves her upon what she believes to be 
a desert island, along with a young man of the right kind. 
She regains her health, and in stories of this kind health, 
with a dash of love, always involves permanent happiness. 
Mrs. Ruck, like Mr. Agate, digresses a great deal, and 
digresses to moralize. Yet this does not appear to lessen’ 
her popularity: why, one cannot say. 

Epwin More. 


APPRECIATIONS. 


Figures in Modern Literature. By J.B. PrrestLey. (Lane. 
7s. 6d.) 
Mr. PriestiEy is an appreciator, not a critic. He fills an 
office of great public use in an age oppressed with new books, 
and stinted of time in which to read them. He helps us to 
get at what is worth having in our contemporaries, rescues 
some, like Maurice Hewlett, who have fallen into the back- 
ground, traces the development of others, like Mr. De la 
Mare, who are still in mid-career, and gives us, by means of 
apt quotations, the chance of gauging much more rapidly and 
effectively than we could otherwise have done Mr. Saints- 
bury’s view of criticism, or the main outlines of Mr. Jacobs's 
fiction, As an appreciator, Mr. Priestley has qualities that 
make him both admirable and trustworthy. He is a patient 
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By E. V. LUCAS. With 6 Illustrations by FRANK 
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A new collection of Essays and Episodes, chiefly contri- 
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and careful exponent; he writes fluently and lucidly; he 
subdues, if he possesses, any wish to eut capers or shoot 
rockets of his own; and, above all, he is a born admirer. 

But there are no revelations in his pages, no surprises, 
none of those phrases which are, he says, “keys to new 
treasure-chambers of literature.” One may enjoy his very 
readable essay upon Mr. De la Mare with “ The Veil” lying 
upon the table, and feel no curiosity to re-read the book by 
its light. Part of this is due, of course, to the inevitable 
difficulties of digging deep into contemporaries—that one 
meets them at dinner, that we have only incomplete frag- 
ments upon which to base our judgment, and that they stand 
too close on top of us to be seen in proportion. Then, again, 
many of these essays have had some not wholly critical pur- 
pose in view, which has led Mr. Priestley to meander into 
biography and apology, while, being obviously in the self- 
conscious stage of authorship, he has wasted a good deal of 
time doing battle with “ people ”’—people who contribute to 
the “ Pale Review,” people who, if you praise anyone, ‘ are 
ready to think that one has dowered So-and-so with every 
virtue known to letters.” Yet making allowance for all this 
we cannot help feeling that Mr. Priestley might have grazed 
a good deal closer to his subjects without doing them violence 
or losing them readers. He might have been a critic, not 
merely an appreciator. 

For if, as Mr. Priestley asserts, his nine figures—Messrs. 
Bennett, De la Mare, Hewlett, Housman, Jacobs, Lynd, 
Saintsbury, Santayana, and Squire—are important (though 
“it must not be understood that I necessarily consider the 
figures the most important in contemporary literature ’’), 
they are worth taking seriously. They have no need to be 
wrapped in cocoons of cotton-wool. They can hold their 
own, not merely with their contemporaries, but with the 
masters in their own lines. But at this point Mr. Priestley 
seems to back out of one half of the business of criticism, 
which is, as he says, ‘“‘to appreciate and compare,” either 
with some phrase of disarming modesty, or with some vague 
statement that “such introspection and quaint imagery 
take us back to Donne and the metaphysicals of the seven- 
teenth century,” which leaves us uncertain whether he means 
that Mr. Squire is as good a poet as Donne, or resembles 
Donne ; and quite in the dark, when the essay is finished, as 
to where in the ranks of poets Mr. Priestley would place him. 

The result is, therefore, that though we get a sense of 
his nine figures in outline, we get no sense of them in detail. 
They remain unrelated ; praised, but praised provisionally. 
We slip about in uncomfortable uncertainty whether Mr. 
Lynd is a “ magnificent proseman ” absolutely or compara- 
tively—on a par with Hazlitt, or only infinitely superior to 
Mr. Garvin. Thus, when we come to sample the authors in 
the quotations which are liberally provided, we find our- 
selves as often as not at loggerheads with Mr. Priestley, yet 
remaining quite unrepentant. For though he has arranged 
his matter so as to bring his figures into focus, he has left 
us to make up our minds about them for ourselves. In 
short, he has fulfilled the office of an appreciator, which is 
to stimulate our interest, particularly in our contem- 
poraries, but left unattempted the business of a critic, which 
is to make us reconsider our opinions and test, if we do not 
accept, his values. 


OUR OWN TIMES. 


These Eventful Years: The Twentieth Century in the 
Making. (Encyclopedia Britannica Co. 50s.) 
Tuis is a remarkable book from many points of view. Its 
multiple author is composed of a larger number of famous 
or distinguished men than can ever before have figured in a 
“ Table of Contents.” The eventful years are the years 1900 
to 1924. Their story is told in eighty-four chapters by eighty- 
four different persons, many of whom have helped in making 
the years eventful, and every one of whom is an expert in the 
subject entrusted to him. Mr. Garvin starts off with an 
able résumé of the history of our own times in 200 pages, a 
résumé which has the rare merit of being readable. After 
that the stars succeed one another with an almost dazzling 
frequency. If you wish to learn about the Battle of Jutland, 
here is its story told, on one side by Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Jellicoe, on the other by Commander-in-Chief of the 
German High Sea Fleet Admira] Reinhard Scheer; if you 





want to know what the American Navy did in the war, 
Rear-Admiral Sims, its commander, will tell you. Mr. 
Bertrand Russell will instruct you on the methods and mean- 
ing of “Government by Propaganda”; M. Léon Bourgeois 
will tell you about the League of Nations ; Mr. Baruch about 
Inter-Allied Debts ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer about 


“Social and Revolutionary Unrest”; Signor Nitti about 
Italy ; Sir Horace Plunkett about Ireland ; Mr. Wells about 
the future; Mr. Clive Bell about modern art; Maximilian 
Harden about Germany’s place in the sun; Madame Curie 
about radium; Professor Dyboski about Poland; Georg 
Brandes about Scandinavia ; and—well, the names are many 
and “all roses.” 

The book confirms our belief that the best and most 
reliable history is contemporary history. An acquaintance, 
who is no historian, no reader of history, and certainly no 
politician, having lighted upon an “ advance copy ” of these 
volumes, could not be separated from them. When asked 
the reason, he explained that he had never before under- 
stood why what had happened to the world and to him 
during his lifetime had happened. “This book,” he said, 
“explains the war and everything.” A little more know- 
ledge might, perhaps, have led him to qualify his statement, 


but the testimony is high and deserves to be placed on — 


record. The great point about history when it is written 
by contemporaries is that’ it is vivid and living. And the 
danger from bias and the distortion of interested motives 
are exaggerated. When General Ludendorff writes in this 
book about “ Germany Never Defeated,” or when Genersl 
Mangin writes about ‘The Victorious Armies of France,” 
you know beforehand exactly what their prejudices will be, 
and how much to allow for them. But if these two distin- 
guished strategists were writing about the campaigns of 
Hannibal, they would probably be biased—only we should 
not be nearly as well aware of the existence of the bias or 
so much on our guard against it. Again, our account of 
the events which led up to the war and the analysis of its 
causes would differ in many material points from Mr. 
Garvin’s ; yet we know Mr. Garvin’s bias and our own, and, 
allowing for both, shall probably be correct in concluding that 
the truth is a mean between the two. On the other hand, 
suppose that Mr. Garvin and we each wrote an account of 
the events which led up to the French Revolution and an 
analysis of its causes; they would probably differ just as 
widely, but there would be no reason to suppose that the 
truth would be a mean between the two. 

It should be added that the book is illustrated by photo- 
graphs, chiefly of its authors or of the chief actors in these 
eventful years. They are not only extremely interesting and 
amusing, but, if studied carefully, throw much light upon 
our civilization and its catastrophes. 


THE DEATH OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


Unknown Warwickshire. By MAry Dormer Harris. Illus- 
trated by J. E. Duaains. (The Bodley Head. 15s ) 


In the twentieth century there has grown up a sad irony in 
the relationship of town and country; it is your townsman 
who loves the countryside, your countryman who loves the 
town, and each desires what is the discontent of the other. 
This generalization leaves out of account the manorial and 
county family element, which, whether Liberal landowner or 
Tory squire, does up to a point reconcile the seeming incom- 
patibles both of living in and enjoying its environment. But 
the “county” is not a true index of modern tendencies, 
because its associations are actually cut off from both town 
and country. The big county families do not live in the 
country, but in their own grounds, in big houses surrounded 
by wide parks and gardens and preserves which are only 
superficially a portion of the general landscape of rural 
England because they are a reflection of, an annexe to, the 
big house. They are, so to speak, its crinolines, the outskirts 
of a self-contained whole which is divided from the country- 


side and the countryman more radically than the townsman- 


is, since he, penned up in streets and houses, is possessed of 
an unappeasable longing, part romantic and part instinctive, 
for a green and spacious world which is quite untainted by 
any desires of ownership. He really loves the country for its 
own sake, for its peace and beauty; and the complaint of 
the labourer to whom, in Miss Harris’s words, a field repre- 
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sents—‘ not a fair point in a landscape, but so much plough- 
ing, manuring, draining, drilling, harrowing, hoeing and 
harvesting to be got over in wind and rain, heat and cold, 
for another man’s gain on another man’s land,” is as mean- 
ingless to him by ignorance as by instinct are the pride 
and government of family and ancestral possessions. 

One is led to these reflections not by the details but the 
general bearing of Miss Harris’s delightfully illustrated book 
about the villages and country towns of Warwickshire. She 
saunters from place to place, describing the churches, the 
manor houses, and the setting of the villages. The greater 
portion of her book does not come to much more than what 
may be called manorial gossip, highly respectable gossip, 
gossip with its due seasoning of antiquity, but still gossip. 
She is a very modest writer, and I am inclined to think 
she relies upon Dugdale so faithfully out of sheer humility 
and distrust of her own powers. But she is mistaken; we 
are not really languishing for Dugdale, and his ghosts—even 
the most notable ones, even the most heroic, like that of 
Thomas Drax, D.D., of Stoneleigh, who, according to Fuller, 
translated into Latin all the works (whose enumeration fills 
eight columns of ‘‘ Athene Cantabrigienses”) of Mr. 
Perkins, another Warwickshire worthy—pale beside the living 
fact of the perishing countryside of to-day. The populations 
of not a few of the Warwickshire villages have declined to 
Domesday figures, and in some cases below them, and even 
a casual wanderer in country places, like myself, can see 
that Warwickshire is not isolated from the rest of rural 
England. One sees too many cottages falling into decay, 
one hears too many stories of the young unable to marry 
because they have nowhere to live. 

Rural England, in fact, only exists as the shadow of 
itself, and the attempts to restock it strike one as a remedy 
worse than the disease. Miss Harris tells us of builders 
following “ the florid Gothic style of these latter days, though 
a perfectly proportioned stone cottage may be within sight 
falling into decay.” Whether the new cottages one sees in 
the most beautiful villages of southern England are in the 
Gothic manner I do not know, but they are so loathsome to 
the sight that one would probably be happier living in a 
pigstye. Could anything be more hopeless and tragically 
comic than the arrival of these gro e, modern upstarts 
among the utterly lifeless, feudal villages of rural England, 
sinking beautifully, smilingly, slavishly, despairingly into 
final dissolution? There is really no life in these villages, 
and our method of artificial respiration is to introduce vulgar, 
ill-made, and hideous caricatures of life! Feudalism, whose 
roots were in warfare, was imposed upon the villages of 
England; the Industrial Revolution, another imposition, 
another form of warfare, drained them of their life-blood, 
and now yet a third imposition, the shoddiest of all, is 
coming into its own. Will there ever be a time when the 
villagers themselves will come into their own? For God 
saves those who save themselves. 

H. J. Massinenam. 


TUDOR DOCUMENTS. 


Tudor Economic Documents: being Select Documents 
illustrating the Economic and Social History of Tudor 
England. Edited by R. H. TAWNEY and EILEEN POWER. 
In three volumes. Vol. I., Agriculture and Industry. 
(Longmans. 165s.) 

InREsIsTIBLY there rises before the mind of the reader of 
this book the picture of Mr. Tawney and Miss Power, as 
the Walrus and the Carpenter, contemplating, with the tears 
rolling down their cheeks, an infinite waste of uncorrected 
proof-sheets. For throughout the book the documents are 
given to us not only in their original language, which is 
sometimes Latin, but also with their original spelling ; and 
they date from those happy days when even the best authori- 
ties felt no obligation to spell the same word twice in the 
same way. But the task of correction has been accomplished, 
at what cost we can only guess, and it may be some consola- 
tion to them to be told that it was worth while. Had the 
spelling been modernized, the documents would have lost 
much of their flavour. 

But this flavour, it might be objected, is an artificial 
one, the product of time. It is a subtle poison that distorts 
our vision of the past, clothing it in a romantic half-light 
that softens the harsh contours of reality. It is one form 


of that fatal intoxicant of little minds, the fascination of 
the quaint. The habits of the victim of this drug are 
familiar. He looks at the characters that pass before him, 
and finds that their Janguage is quaint, their clothes quaint, 
and their manners quaint. He is amused. He smiles at 
them with the patronizing air of one who watches children 
at play. Then, when he finds these odd little midgets of his 
own creation getting drunk or beating their wives, just like 
real people, the incongruity seems laughable, like the spec- 
tacle of a monkey smoking a cigarette. He copies these 
incidents faithfully into his book and expects us to share 
his amusement. To such people old-fashioned spelling is 
an endless source of delight. ‘The said John Palmer toke 


ffrom your said poore Subdiates all thier Commons and~* 


made of thiem ffysshepondes.” How delicious! What fun 
history is! The collection before us, needless to say, is 
free from this tiresome affectation. The editors have through- 
out selected matter that is vital, and the manner, therefore, 
only serves to enhance its vitality. 

The documents are printed without notes or comments, 
and there is no introductory essay on the general character 
of the period. The editors have confined themselves to the 
task of selection, and, so far as one can judge from a volume 
that is only the first of three, they have performed it admir- 
ably. They knew that in Economic History there is hardly 
any document which can by itself tell a story. They have 
therefore chosen the points they mean to illustrate and have 
printed a number of documents relating to each which 
together give a solid and substantial picture. In choosing 
their points they have resisted the temptation to show their 
erudition by avoiding the obvious and giving prominence to 
the little known and obscure, and they have recognized the 
fact, so often forgotten by specialists, that the questions on 
which everyone is agreed are generally of more fundamental 
importance than those over which controversy is still raging. 

It is inevitable that the sections into which the book is 
divided should be somewhat unequal in value. In the 
chapter on Towns and Crafts, for instance, out of twenty- 
three extracts, only three are from unpublished sources ; 
the rest are taken from books which every serious student 
of the period ought to study at first hand. The selection is 
admirable, but the student would gain valuable experience 
by making it for himself. On the other hand, the extracts 
from the State Papers on mining, the letteag from alien 
immigrants in Norwich, the comments on the’ Statute of 
Artificers, and the correspondence relative to the proposed 
Staple for cottons and friezes at Chester are documents which 
every teacher of history will be glad to have brought within 
easy reach. The section on the corn trade would havo been 
more striking if illustrations had been drawn, not only from 
the provisioning of towns, but also from the victualling of the 
army and the fleet. This was at first carried out by Royal 
officials who commandeered supplies at fixed prices, by virtue 
of the Royal prerogative of ‘‘ purveyance.” During the reign 
of Elizabeth this method became increasingly ineffective, and 
recourse was had, first to the purchase of supplies from 
abroad through foreign merchants, and then to a system by 
which the whole business. was handed over under contract 
to certain big merchant capitalists of London. Three short 
extracts from the Acts of the Privy Council would have served 
to illustrate this important change of practice, so significant 
of the transition to modern commercizlism. 

But Mr. Tawney and Miss Power could no doubt add 
almost indefinitely to the list of things they would have 
included if space had permitted. Their task is a hard one, 
and they have, in this first volume, successfully accomplished 
the most difficult part of it. We shall look forward with 
pleasure to seeing the next instalment of this collection. 


LABOUR AND ECONOMICS. 


The New World of Labour. By SHERWoop Eppy. (Allen 
& Unwin. 5s.) 

The Unclaimed Wealth. By H. Asppati, (Allen & Unwin. 
6s.) 


Taxation: the People’s Business. By ANDREW W. MELLON. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

The?Réle of the State in the Provision of Railways. By 
H .M. JAGTIANI, M.Sc. (King. 8s. 6d.) 

To attempt a review of world labour conditions is a very 

big task. In so short a volume as Mr. Eddy’s, it is not 
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It is one of the chiefest merits of the 
Lotus boots and shoes that—behind 
their strength and substance, their 
shapeliness and style—there is the 
great vital advantage of the perfect fit. 


Prices from 25/- to 45]- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


LOTUS & DELTA 
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5 / ™ DON’T LET THE LIFE-BOAT SINK ! 5/ , 


For want of YOUR Help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 
To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE 
We NEED this year 1,600,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
In this our Centenary Year, we have 
received up to date‘ 496,000. 
We must get 504,000 MORE. 


Will you be “One in a Million”? and 
send your 5/- TO-DAY ? 


Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A 
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Better- and no . dearer 


How much does your pipe-tobacco cost 
you a week ? Consider whether you may 
not be able to economise by buying a 
higher-grade brand. Three Nuns, for 
instance, which, because of its “ curious 
cut,” burns more slowly than most to- 
baccos and never runs to dust. Reckon- 
ing the number of hours’ smoking to the 
ounce, it will certainly cost you no more to 
smoke this fine tobacco, and you will get 
much more pleasure out of each pipeful. 


THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


In Packets: 1 oz. 1/2 ; 2 oz. 2/4 
In Tins : 2 oz. 2/4; 40z. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar, but a iittle fuller { 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the imperial Tobacco Company é 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 36, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For £5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do, We will 
collect your suits regularly, clean, press and 
generally overhaul them and keep them looking 
at their best—at, approximately, half the usual 
charges, Please write for * Valet Contract” 
Booklet and detailed particulars, 


Achille Serre t: 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E.9. 


Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 
MMT TT TTS 














LIFE ASSURANCE PLUS—! 


= aretan Mutual Provident Society is Mutual. 

t is to say, all Surplus, without deduction, belo: to the 

solta ew Fd themeelves, and is —— yearly. » at~y 
ciety, established in 1849, hes for many years the 
largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office. y is 
this? Because it offers to Assurers the acme of security and 
profit, —“ because its satisfied —— are its best advertise- 
ment. bs. Ag policies with the A. P. Society so profitable ? 


eee, S while its premium rates are yg? t the ave » it pos- 
eesses @ unique degree the combination of h interest 
caiben, @ low expense rate and a favourable aw experience. 


sent fall particulars an application.” Please mention thts publice 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 
Asaecte, £53,000, Annual Income, &7,800,008. 


New _- —— Business for 1922, £10,825, 
Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) divided for 1922, £1,750,000. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


Estd. SOCIETY. 1849 


London Office: 73-76, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. ©. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom 


























By Appointment. 


BULMER’S CIDER 
BULMER’ S Champagne Cider is evolved 

from the choicest apples by the pro- 
longed careful process that is employed in 
evolving Champagne from the grapes. It 
is a delicious, stimulating, healthful drink 


for all seasons. And, also, owing to its low 
acidity, doctors recommend Bulmer’s Cider 
to gouty or ata vat * geen 


H; P. BULMER “e poe LTD., 


London and Ewport: poe oo Todd & Co., Ltd., 
London Bridge, S.E.1. Provincial Agents on Application. 
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possible to do much more than to give a bird’s-eye view of the 
position in different countries. With this limitation, however, 
the author has succeeded admirably. Mr. Eddy has passed 
twenty-three years of his life working in India and the 
Far East, and has had every oppurtunity to observe their 
labour conditions. His description of the situation in China 
and Japan recalls the worst horrors of the early English 
Industrial Revolution. In a match factory in North China, 
“‘ said to be the best of its kind in the city,” where, out of 
1,100 workers, mostly boys from nin3 to fifteen years of age 
were employed, the working hours were from 4 a.m. to 
8.30 p.m. seven days a week, with an average weekly wage 
ranging from 2s. to 4s. Child and woman labour in their 
most revolting forms, housing conditions which beggar even 
Glasgow, a complete absence of labour legislation as regards 
hours, conditions, or wages, with its resulting degeneration 
of mind, physique, and sccial morale, are the first-fruits 
of la haute industrie in China and Japan. It is curious that 
an intelligent nation like the Japanese, which has so rapidly 
adopted the mechanical technique of modern production, 
should neglect so completely the complementary modern 
technique of dealing with the labour problems arising from 
factory life. It is a task which cannot be indefinitely 
postponed. 

In India, Mr. Eddy found the general conditions as 
regards men little better than in the Far East. The vast 
supplies of cheap labour and the low standard of education 
make any raising of the conditions of labour a very hard 
task. Hunger, due to living on the margin of agricultural 
productivity, drives the natives of India to the industrial 
towns. Poverty prevents their escaping back to the evils 
to which they were at any rate accustomed. Nevertheless, 
certain facts show some measure of progress. Unlike China, 
there is very little nightwork. The Factory Act of 1921 
limits the duration of work to a maximum of eleven hours 
a day, or sixty hours a week, with six hours for children 
from twelve to fifteen years of age, and one day’s rest in 
seven. Of Russia, Mr. Eddy writes with discriminating 
impartiality. As far as labour legislation merely is con- 
sidered, probably Soviet Russia ranks foremost in the world. 
This, of course, is not surprising from a working-class Govern- 
ment. Trade Unions are given an integral part in the 
machinery of state organization, with large powers for fixing 
wages, working hours, and conditions of latour. There is 
an extensive programme of social insurance. A forty-eight 
hours’ week for all, no nightwork, overtime, or unhealthy 
industries for women, limited hours for children up to 
eighteen years, and prohibition from work under fourteen, 
all figure in the actual legislation passed. Mr. Eddy states 
that he saw no child workers in any factory in Russia, “in 
glaring contrast to China, Japan, and,” he adds of his own 
country, ‘‘the backward States in America.” Mr. Eddy’s 
conclusions as regards Germany are of importance to that 
ultra-nationalistic spirit, whether capitalist or labour, in 
all other countries. ‘ Germany,” he states, ‘is in danger 
of becoming by the very terms of the Treaty the sweatshop 
of the world. The whole standard of living has been lowered 
for the German workmen.” 

Mr. Abbati, as Mr. J. A. Hobson contends in his intro- 
duction, belongs to the under-consumption school in his 
treatment of the theory of trade depressions. He traces the 
evils of bad trade periods to a failure of effective demand, 
which he ascribes to the inequalities of distribution of 
income. This places too much “ effective demand” in the 
hands of those who are unwilling or unable to use it for 
consumption, with the result that those who might have 
bought the goods which languish for want of a market are 
unable to do so. The choking of the investment market 
through the money “ saved” (either directly, or through the 
agency of banks) tends, according to Mr. Abbati, to check 
production, and in that way to reduce the volume of money 
distributed as income, either as profits or wages. His remedy 
involves the handing over of all industries, tending to mono- 
poly conditions of production, to the State, which must 
ensure, by a system of minimum wage-rates, that the effective 
demand for those goods is always in line with the industry’s 
productive capacity. 

Although Mr. Mellon heads his first chapter “ Funda- 
mental Principles,” and one is led thereby, and by the 
nature of the title, to expect a more or less general treat- 
ment of the theory of taxation, this is hardly the case. Most 





of his work seems to be an attempt to prove that the high 
rate of taxation in America should be reduced, in accordance 
with a plan set out by himself as Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States. He hardly appears to have the courage 
of his convictions. The reason, inter alia, for his proposing 


such a reduction, is that at present the American public, to © 


escape the high surtaxes, is investing its money in Govern- 
ment, tax-free securities, instead of in productive enter- 
prises, and that the net return to the Treasury is thereby 
less than it would be under a lower system of taxation. 
The obvious course, and the one originally supported by Mr, 
Mellon, is to induce Congress to legislate against the issuing 
of tax-free securities, but, as Congress refuses to do so, Mr. 
Mellon pleads for a reduction of the tax instead. This is 
good enough for practical politics, we suppose, but hardly 
seems to justify a volume on taxation in itself. 

For the serious student of the part which the State has 
played, and can play, in the creation of a national railway 
system, Mr. Jagtiani’s book presents a great deal of useful 
material, drawn from the history of railway development in 
England, Prussia, and India. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, TRURO. 
ANTED, immediately, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, 
graduate preferred, qualified in Science and Mathematics, and 
able to assist with general subjects and games. 

Scale, £187—£320. 

Further particulars and Form of Application (which should be 
returned to the Principal of the Schools not later than October 11th, 
1924) can be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors, District 
Education Office, Princes Street, Truro. 

Education Department. 

County Hall, Truro. 
September 20th, 1924. 








CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ANTED, immediately, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS with 
an Honours Degree, to take Botany throughout the school. 
Subsidiary subjects: Chemistry and Physics. Experience or Training 
essential. 

Scale—£187 to £320. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope) from the Head Mistress, County School 
for Girls, Camborne. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
September 19th, 1924. 





A FRENCH MASTER is required for the ROYAL COLLEGE, 
MAURITIUS. Salary, -_ ene = annum, rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 500 to annum. Free passage to 
Mauritius provided for pa ye =A and family not exceeding 
four persons. 

Candidates must be British subjects not more than forty years 
old with the L.-és-L. or D.-és-L. Teaching experience essential. 

Further particulars and forms of application are obtainable from 
“C.A.,” The Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 1. 
Scottish candidates should apply to the Secretary, Scottish Education 
Department, Whitehall, London, S8.W. 1. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOLTON. 
LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT. 


HE LIBRARIES COMMITTEE have vacancies for SENIOR 
ASSISTANTS in the Public Libraries. Salary governed by age 
(according to the Lancs. and Cheshire Provincial Council Scale), 
particulars of which may be obtained on request. Example: Male, 
age 26, £180; Female, 20 per cent. less.) Candidates must have had 
practical Public Library experience, and possess Library Association 
Certificates, or their equivalent. 
Applications, enclosing copies of not more than two recent 
testimonials, to be forwarded to the undersigned not later than 


October 11th. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.8.L 


Chiet Librarian. 
Reference Library, 
Bolton. 





METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF ISLINGTON. 
"T BE PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE invite applica- 
tions for the position of MALE ASSISTANT at the Central 
Library. 

Salary, £210-£270 per annum (by annual increments of £15). 
Age, 25-30. Not less than three years’ experience in a public library 
essential. 

Applications, in candidates’ own handwriting, stating experience, 
age, and professional qualifications, and accompanied by copies of 
three recent testimonials, and endorsed “ Assistant Librarian,” must 
be received by the undersigned by October 11th, 1924. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be deemed a disqualification. 

By Order, 
C. G. E. a. 


‘own Clerk. 
Municipal Offices, 2 


Tyndale Place, Upper Street, N. 1. 
September 24th, 1924, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





NOBEL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

The fifth ordinary general meeting of Nobel Industries, 
Ltd., was held on the 19th inst., at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (chairman 
and managing director), presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, reviewed the position and prospects of the under- 
taking, and said they were rapidly consolidating their posi- 
tion in the important products—blasting explosives and 
accessories—which constituted their chief line of manufac- 
ture. In the home trade their customers were satisfied with 
the service that was being given by the company and with 
the selling prices, which compared most favourably with 
those ruling before the war. Large sums were spent annually 
in efforts to reach still higher standards. In Canada, whence 
he had returned about a fortnight ago, Canadian Explosives, 
Ltd., in which they possessed a large interest, was doing 
well and had excellent prospects; in South America their 
business was on @ satisfactory basis, and in South Africa 
excellent relations had been established with the various 
groups of mines on the Rand. 

The next most important section of their business—the 
metal industry—was expected to continue to contribute large- 
ly to the revenue of Nobel Industries, Ltd. ; the companies 
producing rolled metal and other metal products were doing 
a steadily increasing volume of trade over the whole range. 

The Chairman proceeded to deal with the accounts, and 
continued :—With the recovery of the world’s trade, nothing 
will be left undone by us to ensure that we take full advan- 
tage of opportunities as they occur, not only in the Empire, 
but in other parts of the world. We must show enterprise 
in this matter, but that enterprise must be supported by 
efficiency. To be successful in competition low selling prices 
are necessary, and therefore the first essential is low cost 
of production. It gives me great pleasure to tell you now 
that over the past four years I see continuously gratifying 
results in the direction of efficiency, and consequent reduc- 
tion in costs of our various products. In this connection we 
must never slacken, and we are spending considerable sums 
of money annually in research to ensure that the progress 
in the efficiency of our manufacturing operations is main- 
tained in the forefront. 

Some people hold the opinion that a merging of similar 
interests destroys initiative. It may be true in regard to 
some industries, but it has not proved to be so in ours. A 
careful study of costs and efficiency results prevents slacken- 
ing of effort on the part of any of us, and when properly 
administered, I feel sure mergers operate, not merely to the 
advantage of the shareholders, but even more so to benefit 
the country at large. ‘ 

So far, we are quite satisfied with the present year’s 
trading, and I see no reason to suppose that the complete 
year’s figures for 1924 will be less satisfactory than those 
for 1923. 

In these circumstances your directors will consider at 
an early date whether the time is not opportune to adopt a 
policy of the payment of an interim dividend on the ordinary 
shares, and it is possible that towards the end of this year 
we may be able to make a declaration on the subject. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir Ralph W. Austruther, Bart., seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 








INSURANCE. 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


are issuing free Personal Accident Insurances 
which will cover you during your visit to the 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


Apply at the P.A.C. KIOSK, Outer March (next The Globe), 
Wembley. 








NORWICH UNION FiRE OFFICE. 


Founded 1797. 
Heap Orrices : NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
71 and 72, King William Street, E.C. 4. 
CHIEr \ 71, Old Broad Street, E.C. 2 (Marine). 
LonDON BRANCHES} 39, §%, James’ Street, S.W. 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £50, 000,000. 
Branches and Agenc.es thronghont the World. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 


On edge of Moorlands. Junior and Senior Houses; ages, 9—18. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Ngrup, a (Manchester), Class. Tripos 
(Camb.). sill 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING GOLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


ovudents are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &o. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


S': 





MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR. 
WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Feee £160. 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.8c., Lady Warden. 





HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


A* ancient Public School offering exceptional advantages 
to Boys intended for a University Career. Advanced Courses, 
Classics, and Mathematics. Recent — Scholarship suc- 
cesses at Oxford. Valuable Leaving Scholarships. New Gymnasium, 
Rowing, Rugby Football. Fee £95 per annum. 








CAteeeam SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MorTrTRaM, B.Sc. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the 
1 Secretary, 31, Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 4 


AREERS for GIRLS.—Poultry Instructors, Lecturers, Re- 

search Workers, secured by gaining the National Poultry 
Diploma. Practical training at West Common Poultry Farm, 
Harpenden.—R. H. Berney, M.A., Cantab. 


W ILLASTON SCHOOL (Undenominational)..—Modern educa- 
+ we... on Public School lines. Preparatory department. Excellent 
8. 








Swimming Bath. Healthy situation. Moderate fees.— 
Apply The Headmaster, Willaston School, Nantwich, Cheshire. 


IRKBECK COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C 





Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 

Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature 

and Language. 
Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
00 are awarded annually to students of the College. 

Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to the SEcRETARY, 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, E.C. 4. 








SCHOLARSHIPS, LECTURES, &c. 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS. 
(A.D. 1885). 
EXAMINATIONS. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that. the next Examination 
of candidates resident in England and Wales will be held in 
London, Manchester, Cardiff, and Leeds on the following dates :— 
Preliminary Examination on November 10th and 11th. 
Intermediate ” November 12th and 13th. 
Final ‘i November llth, 12th and 13th. 
Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice to 
the undersigned on or before October Sth, 1924. 
Women are eligible under the Society’s regulations to qualify as 
Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and conditions as are 


applicable to men. 
By Order of the Council, . 
A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 





50, Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
BARLOW LECTURES ON DANTE. 
SESSION 1924-25. 
ROFESSOR EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A., Litt.D., will 
deliver Twelve Public Lectures on “ Problems of the Inferno,” 
on Wednesdays, at 3 p.m., from October 22nd, 1924, to November 26th, 
1924, and from January 2lst, 1925, to February 25th, 1925. 
These Lectures are open to the Public without fee or ticket. 
Particulars of other courses in Italian Language and Literature 
can be obtained on application to the undersigned. 
WALTER W. SETON, 
Secretary. 
University College, London, 
(Gower Street, W.C.1.) 


A CONFERENCE, arranged by a Committee of the Society of 
Friends, on ‘Finance: Industry, Unemployment and War,” 
will be held at The Hayes, Swanwick, Derbyshire, from Friday even- 
ing. Oct. 24th, to Monday morning, Oct. 27th. Subjects and Speakers : 
“The Present Banking System,” by a Banker; “ Nationalisation of 
Banking,” by Jas. Marley, M.P.; “Stabilisation,” by E. M. H. 
Lloyd, Esq.; ‘Control of Credit,” by Mrs. Victor Branford and 
Major C. H. Douglas; “Finance and War,” by Professor Soddy. 
Inclusive fees for full Course, 42/- (37/- if booked before Oct. 7th). 
Full programmes and particulars from Eileen Thorne, Devonshire 
House, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 











LOCUTION. MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

gives Private LESSONS in SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES, VOICE 

PRODUCTION, Pulpit Delivery and Reciting. The lessons impart 
confidence to speaker. Terms forwarded.—401, Strand, .W.C. 2. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


accommodation in this country has been to 

stimulate, for practical reasons, the moral and 
sentimental desire of individual tenants to become the 
legal owners of the houses in which they reside. To the 
man of slender means the purchase of a house presents 
insuperable difficulty, unless he can find machinery for 
obtaining the necessary credit, and with the growing de- 
mand for this peculiar type of financial assistance, the 
Building Society has come to fill year by year a more im- 
portant place in the national life. There must, however, 
be many people who are still unaware of the objects, 
methods, and advantages of this class of institution, and 
of the nature of the services offered to the intending 
house-purchaser. 


O NE natural result of the great shortage of housing 


The foundation of most Building Societies dates back 
about half a century. The initial step in the case of each 
Society was for, say, fifty men to get together, to appoint 
a Chairman, Secretary, and Committee and to formulate 
rules and a constitution for a Society. The members 
subscribed to a pool, from which sums were loaned on 
mortgage security to any member requiring assistance, on 
payment of reasonable interest and small charges to cover 
the cost of administration. The low cost of administra- 
tion, which is a feature of Building Society finance to-day, 
was a leading characteristic from their earliest days. 
Illustrations of this fact were given in the ‘‘ Building 
Societies’ Gazette ’’ for December, 1922. It was there 
recorded that in 1875 the Secretary of the Hearts of Oak 
Permanent Building Society was paid the princely salary 
of £50, while the fee paid to each director for attendance 
at a meeting was no more than half-a-crown. This prin- 
ciple of saving in administration costs is still alive to-day, 
when the average cost of administration of all Building 
Societies works out at sixteen shillings and twopence for 
£100 advanced. 


The Joint Stock Banks, as everyone knows, will lend 
money op mortgage for house purchase. But in many 
respects the facilities which they offer for this particular 
purpose are not so satisfactory to the man of small purse 
as are those obtainable from a Building Society. The 
banks, who have to maintain the liquidity of their 
resources, cannot give long, definite periods for repay- 
ment ; and although in certain cases special arrangements 
are made, they cannot depart widely or generally from 
the principle that advances and overdrafts must be liable 
to be called in at any time. The Building Society, on 
the other hand, customarily arranges a loan over a fixed 
period of years, with periodic repayment of principal 
concurrently with interest. So long as this repayment 
is punctually made, it is legally impossible for the Society 
to recall the principal sum. A society will make a loan 
extending over fifteen years or; even longer—a practice 
which is of supreme usefulness to the small borrower, 
but is one that the joint stock banks obviously cannot 
adopt. Another advantage of a loan from a society is 
the steadiness of the rate of interest charged. The rate 
charged by a bank for its advances fluctuates with every 
change in the Bank of England’s official minimum dis- 
count rate. The rate charged by a Building Society is 
fixed for the whole period, and is not affected by mone- 
tary movements. This may, of course, mean that the 
borrower loses the effect of a fall in Bank Rate; but he 
is safeguarded _— a rise in his interest rate; and for 
the man of small means certainty as to what he has to 
pay is an important factor. If circumstances should arise 
which make a borrower desire to repay his advance, he 
- can redeem a Building Society’s loan as easily as he can 
reduce an overdraft at his bank. Again, Building 
Societies have an advantage over banks in the matter of 
treatment by the Income Tax Authorities, While banks 


have to pay the full rate of tax, the Societies have z 
arrangement with the Board of Inland Revenue, b 
which it is assumed that all the Societies’ advances an¢ 
deposits are made to or by persons whose incomes would. 
make them liable merely to the lowest rate of tax. The 
Societies up to the present pay interest on deposits free. 
of income tax, although a modification of this practice ® 
is now under discussion. : 


Even though the circumstances arising out of the” 
war have caused various Urban District Boroughs and 
County Councils to institute their own housing schemes, 
most Building Societies have, in late years, made great 
headway. As to the extent of their operations, the 
latest available information of a comprehensive nature 
is contained in the last Return of the Chief Registrar of | 
Friendly Societies, which, although dated 1924, brings 
its figures only up to the end of 1922. From this Return 
the following statistics relating to some of the chief 
Societies are extracted :— 

~ Balance due Advances during 

Name of Society. on Mortgages. 

Halifax Permanent os ... 8,532,478 
Bradford Third Equitable 3,268,979 
Huddersfield aes i. 2,853,903 
Leeds Permanent 2,615,778 
Burnley ves oa 1,939,043... 
Halifax Equitable - 1,888,543... 
Woolwich Equitable 1,859,804 
Leicester Permanent... 1,803,717 
Bradford Second Equitable 1,570,208 
National Freehold <i 1,518,301 
Temperance Permanent ... --» 1,414,623 
Westbourne Park Permanen: ... 1,388,548 
Cheltenham and Glozcestershire 1,357,319 
Abbey Road... si. 1,214,875 


In 1922 the aggregate amount advanced by Building 
Societies for the purpose of house purchase was no less 
than £22,707,000. In 1921 the figure was £19,673,000, | 
in 1919 £15,840,000. In 1914 the figure (on which, of 
course, the outbreak of war produced an effect) was only © 
£8,761,000, or considerably lower than the 1910 level of 7 
£9,291,000. The preliminary figures for 1923 included ~ 
in the Return show that the Building Societies had in 7 
that year a membership of 880,000, and that the new 7 
advances on mortgages were about £30 millions. — 
Members’ subscriptions of share capital provide some © 
80 per cent. of the funds, the balance consisting of © 
deposits and loans. 


Building Societies have two classes of members, 
namely, “‘ advance ’’ members and ‘‘ investing ’’ mem- 
bers. The latter subscribe to a common fund, which is 
employed in making advances to the former class on the 
security of real or household property. The latter class, 
the “‘ investing ’? members, merely pay their contribu- 
tions to the Society and receive interest thereon. Two 
figures may be quoted to illustrate the widespread popu- 
larity which the Societies have achieved among those 
whose incomes are limited—the total sum invested in 
these Societies to-day is about £140,000,000, while of the 
total advances made to members more than 77 per cent. 
were for amounts below £1,000. 


= 


There can be no doubt that the Building Society 
is fulfilling a most useful function. It enables and 
encourages a tenant, instead of paying rent and having 
nothing for it at the end of the occupying period, to 
exercise perhaps only slightly greater thrift, in order 
that by paying for a number of years somewhat larger 
sums than he was previously paying in rent, he may in 
due time become the proud possessor of his own home. 
In fact, the organization that the Societies have built 
up is more than a mere convenience ; it is a social factor 
of considerable national importance, 
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